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‘ALAS, POOR SCHILLER!’: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
CONTROVERSY OVER SCHILLER’S SKULL 


BY E. W. Herp 


It is well known that Goethe's poem on Schiller, “Zum 17ten September 
1826, which begins with the lines: 


Im ernsten Beinhaus war's, wo ich beschaute, 
wie Schaidel Schadeln angeordnet passten... 


was written at the time of the discovery of Schiller’s skull in the Kassenge- 
wolbe in Weimar, where it had lain unheeded since his burial in 1805. It 
is also well known, or at least generally accepted, that Goethe played a 
prominent role in the identification of the skull. What is not so well known, 
to judge by many references in Festreden in Germany during the Schiller 
year 1955, is that Goethe's findings have since been called in question, and 
to such effect that there are now two ‘Schiller-skulls’, in fact two complete 
‘Schiller-skeletons’ in the Fiirstengruft in Weimar. Neither skull has been 
definitely established as the authentic one, but each has been violently 
rejected and as passionately defended. Anatomists, osteologists, phrenolo- 
gists, and many others have expressed their opinions, and now the dental 
sciences have entered the field, to adduce further evidence in a controversy 
which still seems far from final solution. The whole question has been 
documented and summarized by Max Hecker, in his book published in 
1935, and briefly in the English-speaking world by Karl Viétor:* a biblio- 
graphy of other works on the subject is given by these two scholars. This 
essay attempts to draw attention to, and to place in perspective, a recent 
contribution which appeared in the periodical Zahndarztliche Mitteilungen, 
as it may have escaped the notice of English readers and reopens the 
question of identification.* 

To what extent Goethe participated in the actual examination and identi- 
fication of the skull discovered in 1826 is not clear. The Tagebuch has an 
entry for September 24th, 1826: “Meldeten sich Schréter und Farber mit 
dem Schillerischen Schidel’:* and we know from a letter from Wilhelm von 
Humboldt to his wife that the skull was still in Goethe's house at Christmas 
1826.* Goethe had the skull in his possession during this time presumably as 
‘Chef der Grossherzoglichen Bibliothek’, since it had been handed over to 
the Library for safe-keeping by Schiller’s son Ernst, in a short ceremony on 
September 17th, 1826, and had been received by August von Goethe, 
representing his father. We know from the part Goethe played in the 
various negotiations and arrangements concerning the preservation of the 
skull, that he accepted the view that this skull was in fact Schiller’s, and 
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further evidence is given by the poem mentioned above. Hecker, however, 
suggests that neither his intimate acquaintance with Schiller nor his osteo- 
logical studies could preserve Goethe from error in the matter of identifica- 
tion;* on the other hand the latest contribution from the dental sciences again 
raises the possibility that Goethe's intuition was after all correct. 

Schiller had been buried on May 12th, 1805, at one o'clock a.m. It is 
true that there was nothing unusual or suspicious about a burial at night in 
the Weimar of that age (cf. Hecker, pp. 306-7). The arrangements were, 
however, hurried and ceremonial reduced to a minimum at the express wish 
of Charlotte von Schiller. It was in fact only due to the energetic interven- 
tion of C. L. Schwabe, later Biirgermeister of Weimar, that a little dignity 
was lent to the proceedings by having friends and admirers carry the coffin 
instead of paid artisans. The circumstances of the burial gave rise to a number 
of legends concerning Schiller’s death, the most notorious of which, alleging 
that Schiller was murdered by a band of conspirators with Goethe and Karl 
August as accessories,’ is refuted, at times rather timidly since the name of 
the authoress is never mentioned, by Hecker. The authoress in question, 
the perpetrator of this fantastic attempt to revise the accepted historical 
facts, was Mathilde Ludendorff, the second wife of General Erich Luden- 
dorff. Together with her husband she had founded in 1926 the “Tannen- 
bergbund’ as a ‘deutsch-germanische Religionsgemeinschaft’ to provide a 
bulwark against the insidious encroachments of supra-national, un-German 
forces, such as Freemasons, Jews, Jesuits and Marxists. In 1929 she had 
published in Leipzig a work inspired by the same prejudices and by the 
same nationalist sectarian fervour, Deutscher Gottglaube. The outlook sug- 
gested by such activities was naturally viewed not unfavourably by the Nazi 
authorities, and helps to explain the tenor of Der ungesiihnte Frevel, published 
in 1933, in which the circumstances of Schiller’s death are turned into a sordid 
thriller. The fact that even such a monstrous and ridiculous production as 
this could be given official support as part of the current attacks on the 
Freemasons also helps to explain why the Goethe-Gesellschaft should have 
felt obliged to commission Hecker’s work. In a Presidential address Julius 
Petersen explained that at first it had not been believed possible that anyone 
would take Der ungesiihnte Frevel seriously; then he continued: ‘Es zeigt 
sich aber, dass sie [the legend that Schiller had been murdered with the 
knowledge of Goethe and Karl August] bereits in Schulen und Jugendorgani- 
sationen einzudringen beginnt und dass die pseudowissenschaftliche Argu- 
mentation sogar Erwachsene verblendet.'* Hence, Petersen said, the 
appearance of Hecker’s book was welcomed by all who read it without 
prejudice as ‘Erlésung und Befreiung von einem Alpdruck’. Hecker’s 
refutation, however, was perhaps too restrained, but Petersen did not hesitate 
to refer to Mathilde Ludendorfft’s work — although he too, like Hecker, 
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avoids mentioning the name Ludendorff— in such outspoken terms as 
‘Schundliteratur’, “Giftmischerei’, “Pfuhl nationaler Selbstbeschmutzung’. 
The denunciations of Mathilde Ludendorff’s work aroused sufficient interest 
to cause the Propaganda Ministry to seize all publications dealing with 
Schiller’s death and burial. 

Schiller’s burial-place was the so-called Kassengewolbe, a vault described 
by Minister von Gersdorff as ‘die Gruft ... wo die Gebeine der vornehmsten 
Staatsbeamten und der Glieder der ersten Familien Weimars beigesetzt zu 
werden pflegten’.. Although there was therefore certainly no shame 
attached to burial in the Kassengewélbe, it was Charlotte von Schiller’s wish 
and intention eventually to secure a private burial-place for her husband and 
for herself. The troubled period of the Napoleonic invasion, and the need 
to attend to the education and settlement of her sons, were partly responsible 
for the delay which ensued: another reason may have been Charlotte's 
dilatory and temporizing nature. At any rate nothing had been done to 
give Schiller’s remains a more easily distinguishable resting-place by 1826, 
by which time Charlotte herself had moved to Cologne. 

It was indeed not until 1826, twenty-one years after Schiller’s death, that 
any steps were taken to distinguish his remains from amongst those buried 
in the Kassengewélbe with him. Hecker suggests that the impetus came 
from Charlotte, who was now anxious urgently to secure some separate 
resting-place for her husband’s remains. This is difficult to establish. It is 
true that Charlotte had, in a form of testament to her children written in 
1818, expressed her wish: 


dass, wenn ich sterbe, che es mir gelungen ist, das Grab ihres geliebten Vaters 
selbst an einem einzelnen dazu allein bestimmten Platz zu errichten, sie 
alsdann, wenn sie fiir mich cinen Ruheplatz bereiten, es so cinrichten lassen, 
dass die Reste des geliebten Vaters neben den meinigen ruhen.*® 


This, however, does not argue that there was a sudden sense of urgency in 
1826, and it is unlikely that in the spring of 1826 Charlotte had any premoni- 

tion of her unexpected death in July of that year, which might have moved 
her to immediate action. It may be that the Landschaftskollegium deter- 
mined that the Kassengewélbe, which was under its jurisdiction, was overdue 
for clearance, and that the occasion might be used to single out Schiller’s 
remains. That there were good grounds $e the first opinion was proved when 
inspections of the Kassengewélbe were carried out by the authorities on 


May 13th and 15th, 1826, and discovered a scene of decay and confusion 
which led them to report: 


Wir gelangten zu der traurigen Uberzeugung, dass es schlechthin un- 
miglich sei, Gewissheit und Wahrheit dariiber zu erlangen, welches hier die 
irdischen Uberreste Schillers seien, zumal selbst von spater als Schiller be- 
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grabenen Personen ... sich nichts mit Gewissheit ergab (quoted by Hecker, 
p. 108). 


Not only had coffins and bodies decomposed, but as the Kassengewdlbe 
could only contain seven coffins in one layer, and only permitted a depth of 
three layers, it was sometimes necessary, in order to provide room for 
further burials, to hasten the process of decomposition by hacking to pieces 
what remained of the coffins in the bottom layer and moving the pieces of 
the coffins into one corner of the vault, the bones into another. As this 
process had been employed six times between 1805 and 1826, and as Schiller’s 
coffin was one of those which were so ‘versenket’, it seemed an impossible 
task to identify Schiiier’s remains. 

It was at this juncture that C. L. Schwabe, who as Biirgermeister had 
presented the above-mentioned report, again intervened as a private indivi- 
dual. Entirely on his own responsibility he again searched the Kassenge- 
wilbe — in great secrecy, since the previous searches had aroused considerable 
criticism amongst the population of Weimar. With one servant, the grave- 
digger and three assistants, he worked each night from March 17th to roth, 
and eventually removed twenty-three skulls which had been put to one side 
without any identification.* Schwabe, in his report written twenty years 
after the event, states categorically: “dass kein Schaidel weiter an dieser 
Todesstiatte sei’, but Hecker suggests that there may have been many more, 
and that Schwabe may have been only too glad to escape from the vault 
and to look upon his work there as completed when he had obtained 
twenty-three skulls. Schwabe removed the skulls to his home, and amongst 
them one immediately attracted his attention by its superior size: “Unter 
ihnen zeichnete sich einer vor allen andern durch seine Grésse aus, und dass 
er mit schénen, wohl erhaltenen Zahnen versehen war’ (Quoted by Hecker, 
p. 117). Both characteristics seemed to justify the identification of the skull 
as Schiller’s. This intuitive recognition was confirmed by comparing the 
skull with a copy of the death-mask made by Klauer, and also by the findings 
of Dr Huschke, who had been Schiller’s doctor in his last illness, by Dr 
F. W. Schwabe, brother of the Biirgermeister, and possibly, although 
Hecker casts doubt upon this, by Obermedizinalrat Dr. L. F. von Froriep, a 
former Professor of Surgery (Chirurgie und Geburtshilfe) in Jena, Halle and 
Tiibingen. The skull was then shown to all those who had known Schiller 
in his lifetime, and was universally accepted as the authentic Schiller skull. 
Finally Ernst von Schiller, on behalf of the family, accepted the findings in 
a speech in 1826, when the skull was deposited in the Grand Ducal Library 
in Weimar: 


nachdem aus dem Zusammentreften so vieler Umstinde durch die Unter- 
suchung und den Ausspruch kunstverstandiger Manner sowie auch durch das 
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Zeugnis derer mehreren, welche meinem Vater im Leben oft und stets nahe 
ewesen, die Identitat dieses Schadels als unzweifelhaft herausgestellt zu 
trachten ist.... 


A further search of the Kassengewélbe had been made to discover the missing 
lower jaw for the skull, and yet another search to find the rest of the skeleton. 

The remains, their identity now accepted as proved, were deposited at 
first in the Ducal Library, the skull on September 17th, 1826 (the occasion 
of Goethe's poem), the remainder of the skeleton on September 27th, 1826, 
and later, on December 16th, 1827, were transferred to the Fiirstengruft, 
Weimar, where they remain to this day. 

The story was, however, far from complete. Fifty-six years later Hermann 
Welcker published his Schillers Schadel und Totenmaske (Braunschweig, 1883) 
in which he heaped scorn upon the uncritical investigations of those con- 
cerned with the identification of the skull. He proposed to apply exact 
methods of measurement to establish a more conclusive comparison of skull 
and death-mask. He had, moreover, discovered another copy of the death- 
mask which did not fit the skull at all, and therefore, whilst admitting his 
doubts and difficulties during his investigations and acknowledging that his 
new process of measurement was not so perfect as to remove all margin of 
error, declared that the Fiirstengruft skull was not Schiller’s, but that of 
Biirgermeister C. C. A. Paulsen, who had been buried in the Kassengewélbe 
in 1813. After specialists and laymen had entered the field against Welcker, 
and he had replied in his defence,'* a further inspection of the Kassenge- 
wolbe was carried out in 1911. The investigator this time was August von 
Froriep, Professor of Anatomy at Jena, and grandson of the Froriep, who, 
according to Schwabe, had confirmed the original identification. He 
examined all the skulls to be found there and compared them with a cast 
of the Fiirstengruft skull and with the death-masks. His conclusions, pub- 
lished as Der Schddel Friedrich von Schillers und des Dichters Begrabnisstatte 
(Leipzig, 1913), confirmed Welcker’s opinions. More than this, Froriep 
claimed to have found the authentic skull and the remainder of the skeleton. 
His conclusions were of course challenged, but after his findings had been 
upheld by the Deutscher Anatomenkongress in Munich in 1912, this second 
skull and skeleton were also deposited in the Fiirstengruft, although kept 
discreetly behind a curtain. 

It would seem that Froriep’s findings were generally accepted. Certainly 
Hecker supports him, but Viétor warns that they cannot be accepted with 
absolute certainty, since Froriep was not allowed to examine the original 
Fiirstengruft skull, and that Hecker is after all only a layman in this field. 
The preference for the views of Welcker and Froriep over those of Schwabe 
and Goethe is apparently to be based on the greater degree of exactitude and 
reliability in their measurements, and also on the question of the correct 
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size of the death-mask. The dental sciences can, however, obviously approach 
the problem from a new angle. 

Dr Fritz L. Hildebrandt, writing in Zahndrztliche Mitteilungen, Nr. 15, 
1955, points out that the appearance of the teeth in the skull had originally 
been a factor of some importance in Schwabe’s identification. Schwabe 
indeed stressed this point, and sought confirmation of the state of Schiller’s 
teeth from his servant Rudolph, who replied: “Ach Gott bewahre! Schiller 
hat niemals, solange ich bei ihm war, an Zahnweh gelitten; er hat seine 
Zahne ganz vollstandig mit ins Grab genommen.'** Now the teeth of the 
skull exhumed in 1826 are more complete and more regular than those in 
the skull found by Froriep. This caused one of his opponents, Neuhauss, to 
declare: “Aber der Oberkiefer und die Zahnstellung erschlagt die ganze 
Froriepsche Theorie!"** Clearly this is a piece of evidence on which a 


specialist should be heard. Dr Hildebrandt believes that: 


bei der Unterschiedlichkeit der Zahnstellung an den beiden Schiadeln cine 


Klarung, vielleicht sogar cine endgiiltige Entscheidung der Schiller-Schadel- 
Frage herbeizufiihren sein miisste. 


He then gives a history of Schiller’s dental health, listing eight known 
occasions when Schiller suffered from toothache, abscesses, etc. He then 
compares the two skulls from the point of view of evidence of tooth disease, 
scars, position of teeth, and relationship of the lower jaw to the skull. It is 
somewhat disappointing to find that the evidence does not seem very 
conclusive. Hildebrandt was dealing only with casts of the skulls, and this 
rendered his task more difficult: for instance, as regards evidence of tooth- 
disease, he has to say of both skulls: “Die Befundergebnisse lassen Schluss- 
folgerungen an den Gipsabgiissen des Schadels nicht zu.’ The presence or 
absence of exostoses in the two skulls gives no conclusive evidence; the fact 
that Schiller had one tooth extracted is also not decisive, since in both skulls 
at least one tooth is missing; the evidence of the extraction scars as a means of 
dating the extractions seems, however, to favour the 1826 skull. It is known 
that Schiller had good, regular teeth, and it is the 1826 skull which fulfils 
this condition rather than the Froriep skull. To illustrate his findings in this 
respect further, Hildebrandt produces a double portrait of Schiller, which he 
calls ‘der lachende Schiller’, to show how Schiller would have looked with 
the teeth of the 1826 skull, and with the teeth of the Froriep skull. There 
does not seem to be any contemporary portrait of Schiller with the lips 
open to reveal the teeth, but the position of the lips in the great majority of 
contemporary portraits does suggest that Schiller’s teeth were in fact regular, 
and might, therefore, be held to support Hildebrandt’s contentions. The 
portrait produced by Hildebrandt seems to be based on the portrait in oils 
by Ludowika Simanowitz of 1793, the original of which is in the Schiller- 
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Nationalmuseum, Marbach. The resultant appearance of the face with the 
teeth of the 1826 skull is in accord with contemporary reports that Schiller 
had ‘gut aussechende Zahne ... die den Gesichtsausdruck giinstig beeinfluss- 
ten’. The result with the teeth of the Froriep skull, however, is a portrait 
which shows markedly prominent front teeth, and Hildebrandt comments: 
‘Die schiefe Stellung der Zahne ... ist ... mit den zeitgendssischen Berichten 
nicht vereinbar ... Die Bilder sprechen eindeutig fiir den Schadel I [1826 
skull], aber entschieden gegen den Schadel II’ (Froriep skull). 

Hildebrandt’s assertions do not seem to be any more conclusive than 
earlier attempts at identification, but do seem convincing enough to re-open 
the question of the authenticity of the two skulls. Only a joint examination 
by anatomists, dentists and other specialists of all the relevant material, not 
only of the two skulls in the Fiirstengruft, but also of those remaining in 
the Kassengewdlbe, can offer the possibility of a final solution. Meanwhile 
Hildebrandt’s findings do bring consolation to those who would not wish to 
accept that Goethe's poem on Schiller’s skull was inspired by erroneous 
identification, or that Goethe's claim to intuitive knowledge in this respect 


should be proved false: 


Wenn ich ein zerstreutes Gerippe finde, so kann ich es zusammenlesen und 
aufstellen; denn hier spricht die ewige Vernunft durch ein Analogon zu 
mur ...15 


For the layman it would somehow be very satisfying to find that, after all 
the specialists’ wrangles, Goethe was right in the first place. 


NOTES 


1 Max Hecker, Schillers Tod und Bestattung: im Auftrag der Goethe-Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1935, 367 pp. 

* Karl Viétor, “Goethes Gedicht auf Schillers Schiadel’, P.M.L.A., vol. LIX, 1944, p. 142, footnotes 
I and 2. 

* Fritz L. Hildebrandt, ‘Die zwei Schiller-Schidel zu Weimar’, Zahndarztliche Mitteilungen, 1955, 
PP. 537-41. 

* This and further extracts from the Tagebuch of this period quoted by Viétor, pp. 144-5. 

®* To Caroline, December 29th, 1826. Wilhelm und Caroline von Humboldt in ihren Briefen, VUl (1926), 
pp. 300ff, quoted by Viétor, p. 145. 

* Hecker, p. 352; cf. also p. 319. 

? Mathilde Ludendorff, Der ungestihnte Frevel, 1933. 

® Petersen’s address is printed in Goethe, Vierteljahresschrift der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1, 1936, pp. 146ff. 

* Quoted by Hecker, p. 161. 

*° Quoted by Hecker, p. 344. 

‘1 Compare Schwabe’s third report, Hecker, pp. 115ff and p. 348. 

12 For an account of the progress of this controversy after Welcker see Viétor, p. 146, note 6, and 
Hildebrandt, p. 539. For an explanation of the ‘two’ death-masks see Hecker, pp. 350-1. 

8 Quoted by Hecker, p. 119. 

4 Quoted by Hildebrandt, p. $39. 

‘5 ‘Betrachtungen im Sinne der Wanderer, 1829’; Maximen und Reflexionen, ed. M. Hecker, no. 600; 
quoted by Viétor, p. 144. 








THE ELEMENT OF TIME IN GOETHE’S WERTHER AND KAFKA’S 
PROZESS 


BY E. M. BuTLer 


I rHINK that the students of literature have been much more conscious of the 
fundamental part played by time in works of literature since the appearance 
of A la recherche du temps perdu; the dramatists and novelists have always been 
deeply aware of what Gray called ‘the flaming bounds of place and time’. 
But sometimes they deal very cavalierly with it, as Shakespeare did in A 
Winter's Tale when he produced Time in person to plead with the audience: 


Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 
O’er sixteen years ... 


Your patience thus allowing, 
I turn my glass ... 


In much the same spirit Dumas labelled his sequel to The Three Musketeers: 
Twenty Years After, a way of dealing with the situation which would not 
have recommended itself to Proust. Nor, I believe, to Goethe. The pains he 
took in Die Wahlverwandtschaften to represent the passage of time in the 
second part by lengthy digressions, and those far from convincing extracts 
from Ottilie’s diary, were to give the impression of emotions more or less in 
cold storage during the nine months which elapsed before Charlotte's baby 
was born. It resulted in a rather awkward relationship between ‘erzahlte 
Zeit’ and “Erzahlzeit’, to adapt Giinther Miiller’s terminology. However, the 
awkwardness is probably due to the fact that Die Wahlverwandtschaften 
was originally planned as a “Novelle’; whereas Virginia Woolf's bolder 
method: Time Passes in To the Lighthouse, in which she shows ten years 
visibly slipping by, is a great technical triumph. 

Both in Werther and Der Prozess time marks and accelerates the progress of 
an incurable disease and is one of the actively destructive agents, wearing, 
however, a dual aspect in Goethe's novel. As the poet Bailey said: 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings; not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 


This certainly applied to Werther himself, and it resulted in a double time 
in the novel. In fact one is almost forced to discriminate between the ‘real 
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time’ and the “emotional time’ in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers if one wishes 
to do justice both to the character of the hero and Goethe’s consummate 
skill. The real time, ‘die erzahlte Zeit’, runs from May 4th, 1771, to Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1772; that is to say the action covers a year and a half. Such a 
duration was necessary for two reasons. The cumulative effect of the poison 
working in Werther’s veins must be given time to accomplish its work; and 
its fatal nature is thrown into relief by the prolonged and sustained effort 
Werther made to combat the poison by breaking away from Lotte. 
Although presented in two parts, the novel is in reality tripartite in con- 
struction, and the first period too falls naturally into three parts: before the 
meeting with Lotte; before the meeting with Albert; and before Werther’s 
departure for the embassy. In the first period (May 4th to June 16th, 1771), 
his constitutional predisposition towards self-destructing passion is exhibited: 
his vulnerability, his over-sensitiveness, his dangerous susceptibility. In the 
second period, from June 16th until the arrival of Albert on July 30th, states 
of ecstatic euphoria alternate with moments of anguish; but during August 
and September Werther becomes clearer-sighted, realizes the hopeless nature 
of his passion and makes up his mind to depart. He does not tell Lotte that 
he is going (for ever as he thinks) in spite of the trend the conversation takes 
at their last meeting; and this fortitude in making a real stand against his 
feelings is a hopeful sign. The prognosis in fact, to use a medical term, would 
seem to be good. The patient was fighting back. He fought for nearly a 
year, for ten months and a half, to be exact: from September 11th, 1771, to 
July 29th, 1772. He tried one cure after another: work at the embassy; then 
an attempt, which came within an ace of success, to transfer his affections 
from Lotte to Fraulein von B.; finally by attaching himself to Prince C. in 
the hopes that this would lead to a military appointment and participation in 
the war. It was all in vain. Society and the world as well as his own nature 
combined to worst him. He underwent a relapse and returned to Wahlheim 
in a graver condition than when he had left. 

The passage of time, bringing with it Lotte’s marriage to Albert, of which 
he heard on February 20th, 1772, had subtly changed his passion from a 
disinterested to a more demanding emotion. In the past he had been content 
to love her; now, like his alter ego the peasant lad, he begins to desire to be 
loved in return. The peasant lad is repulsed by his mistress after what seemed 
like definite encouragement and becomes a prey to sexual jealousy. Werther 
suffers in the same way. Albert does not seem to be as happy as he should be 
... what if Albert died ... how can and indeed how dare Lotte love anyone 
but Werther: Everything seems to be going wrong. Time has changed so 
much. The lovely nut trees at the parsonage have been felled; little Hans at 
Wahlheim has died and his father has been cheated of his rightful inheritance. 


And is even Lotte the same? Lotte, whose angelic kindness to the sick and 
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dying had so much touched Werther in the past, is now overheard chattering 
away light-heartedly to a friend about the fatal illnesses of two of her 
acqui ‘intances. And isn’t she half encouraging him, and certainly tantalizing 
him? He begins to think so; and then he meets the unhappy madman whose 
passion for Lotte had driven him insane. Thus the progress of Werther’s 
misery and malady is unfolded in his letters from July 29th to December Ist, 
1772. This almost day-by-day chronicle of events is then broken off and the 
editor takes up the tale from December 6th to December 2 2nd, 1772, when 
Werther shoots himself at midnight. 

In bald outline this is the real time, “die erzahlte Zeit’. Now let us con- 
sider the ‘Erzahlizeit’. In the first part (May 4th to September 11th, 1771) 
there are thirty-seven letters and notes to Wilhelm, plus a short note to Lotte 
and an entry in Werther's diary. From September 11th, 1771, to July 29th, 
1772, the period during which Werther was away, there are only eighteen 
letters altogether; and between July 29th and December Ist, after he has 
returned, there are twenty-seven letters. Or to put it more plainly: in my 
edition (Festausgabe, Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig, n.d.) the first four 
and a half months take up forty-nine pages; the following ten and a half 
only fourteen and the final five months (letters and editor's commentary) 
forty-seven pages. So that not quite ten months of the story get ninety-six 
pages while ten and a half get only fourteen, that is to say a seventh of the 
whole, of which, reckoning by real time, they form rather more than half. 
But these months were spent away from Lotte, and Goethe, as I said before, 
was measuring time partly by Werther’s heart-beats. So that the overriding 
impression is of an action taking place during a period of eight months — 
from the beginning of May to the end of December, from an intoxicating 
spring and glorious summer through a particularly sad and Ossianic autumn 
to a cold and cruel winter; whereas in reality, as Goethe was at pains to 
indicate by dates, the period covered is eighteen months. Those ten and a 
half months away from Lotte were doing their work, it is true, insidiously 
undermining his resistance; but the heart-beats were stifled. The emphasis 
on nature and the progress of the seasons follows the visible course of 
Werther’s passion for Lotte, and it is perfectly natural that it should, since 
this was played out in the country. The autumn and winter of 1771 and the 
early spring of 1772, on the other hand, were spent in the town of D., 
between seasonal brackets, as it were. For here Werther, like all town- 
dwellers, complains of “Schnee’ and ‘Schlossen’, of ‘abscheuliches Wetter ; 
‘es st6bert, frdstelt, taut’, he grumbles; but he only mentions the ‘schéner 
Friihling’ in passing on April 19th, 1772. Yet even when he is at the Prince's 
hunting-lodge during May and part of June, there is no talk of nature. This 
sets in mournfully in Wahlheim: dirge-like laments on the fall of the leaf, 
‘entblitterte Weiden’, in which the wailings of Ossian mingle. It is winter 
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and a cold wind is blowing when Werther meets the madman seeking for 
flowers; and snow and blood mingle on the ground together after the 
desperate crime committed by the peasant lad. The manipulation of the 
double time in Werther is done with an art which conceals art, but also 
tends to conceal the prolonged and courageous stand made by the hero 
against his passion. Goethe's meticulous dating of events is a word to the 
wise; but it has clearly escaped the notice of many readers. 

In Der Prozess Kafka is equally explicit about the duration of his hero’s 
sufferings. They last for a year short of one day: from Joseph K.’s ‘arrest’ 
on his thirtieth birthday to his execution the evening before his thirty-first. 
The emphasis on this fact is significant and at one point during the action 
the seasons play a crucial part; but on the whole Kafka pays about the same 
amount and the same kind of attention to them as Goethe did when Werther 
was in D., and for the same reason: the events take place in a town. But he 
leaves us in no doubt that the action started and ended in the late spring, 
probably towards the end of May or the beginning of June. He keeps 
carefully within the ‘flaming bounds of place and time’ and this novel at 
least is not situated in a ‘time-vacuum’, although there is a period of what 
might be called ‘paralysed time’, largely owing to the ‘law's delays’. But 
this only serves to illustrate the fact that the movement of time here, as in 
Werther, is of the first importance. This has been rather obscured by the 
unfinished state of the novel, and the disordered condition in which the 
manuscript evidently came into the hands of Max Brod. He relegated the 
unfinished chapters to an appendix without regard to their chronological 
order and, in arranging the others, he did not pay sufficient attention to the 
indications of times and seasons given by Kafka in the text. Professor 
Hermann Uyttersprot in a monograph entitled Zur Struktur von Kafkas 
‘Der Prozess’. Versuch einer Neuordnung (Brussels, 1953) has suggested a 
rearrangement of the completed chapters and has also indicated the more than 
probable position in the whole of those which were left in a fragmentary 
condition. Read in Uyttersprot’s recension the novel gains greatly both in 
emotional effect and logical appeal, and becomes a much more coherent 
aesthetic whole. The sequence of events now appears as follows: 


Prologue or Paralipomenon: Staatsanwalt 
Pre-dates the arrest, and therefore comes before the action proper and may 
have been destined for elimination. Joseph K. had not seen his mother for 
about two years. A fortnight before his execution a year later, it is stated that 
he had not seen her for three years. 

Chapter 1. Verhaftung 
‘In diesem Friihling.’ Just a year later there is a reference to ‘Laubmassen von 
Baumen und Strauchern’; so the spring is advanced. ‘Sein dreissigster Ge- 
burtstag.’ 
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Chapter 2. Fraulein Biirstners Freundin 
Placed by Brod (surely carelessly) in the fourth place; since internal evidence 
shows that it took place on a Sunday five days after the arrest. 
Chapter 3. Erste Untersuchung 
Takes place a week later, also on a Sunday; Joseph K. tells the Court: “Ich bin 
vor etwa zehn Tagen verhaftet worden.’ Coherence, if nothing else, is gained 
by correcting Brod’s order here. 
Chapter 4. Im leeren Sitzungssaal 
A week later, and Sunday again. 
Chapter 4a. Zu Elsa 
‘One day, just before leaving the bank’, and therefore in the evening, Joseph K. 
is summoned by telephone to appear in Court that evening. He had heard 
nothing from the Court between Chapters 3 and 4, we have been told in 
Chapter 4 and the voice on the telephone refers to his indictment of the Court 
in Chapter 3, so that this chapter certainly comes after Chapter 4; but should 
it be placed immediately before Chapter 5, Der Priigler: 
Chapter 5. Der Priigler 
This opens with the phrase: “An einem der nachsten Abende.’ If placed at 4a, Zu 
Elsa throws a good de al of light on Der Priigler, one of the most puzzling chapters 
in the book. In Zu Elsa, Joseph K. made up his mind not to obey the summons: 
‘Immerhin stellte er die Frage, was geschehen wiirde, wenn er nicht kame. 
“Man wird Sie zu finden wissen’’, war die Antwort. ““Und werde ich daftir 
bestraft werden, weil ich nicht freiwillig gekommen bin” ... ““Nein’’, war die 
Antwort...” But with the addition that it was not customary to goad the 
Court into showing its power. K. took the risk, and in my opinion Der 
Priigler represents the reprisals threatened. They had known where to find 
him and to find his weak spot: horror and pity and a sense of guilt aroused by 
the chastisement of the warders, because he had criticized their behaviour in 
open Court. The horror was increased by finding the same scene about to be 
re-enacted in that lumber-room in the bank the next evening. The mysterious 
power of the Court had been amply demonstrated. The position of Zu Elsa 
has also, I think, been justified. 
Chapter 6. Der Onkel. Leni ... Fragment 
It seems sensible to add the Fragment to Chapter 6, since K.’s uncle figures in 
both: but we cannot, I think, in a Western climate make too much of the fact 
that it is raining in both! This is a plausible suggestion, and there is nothing 
against it. 
Chapter 7. Im Dom 
Max Brod places this chapter at 9, making it the penultimate chapter. But I 
think that he was wrong for several reasons. In the first place, and for the 
first time, Kafka makes much ado about the weather: ‘Herbstwetter’ and 
Joseph K. has caught a cold. A rainy, stormy morning. ‘Feucht, kiihl, dunkel 
_strémender Regen ... grasslichstes Wetter ... ’ and finally “Unwetter’ and 
‘tiefe Nacht’ in the cathedral at noon. It has all the features of an equinoctial 
gale. The air is full of menace, for a spiritual storm seems to be raging too; 
a turning-point in the action. Kafka himself told Max Brod that several other 
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episodes were to intervene between the scene in the cathedral and the end and 
though this might apply to the unfinished chapters still to be considered it is 

difficult to ignore the stress on autumn; for if we are not (seasonally speaking) 
to go widdershins, then Im Dom must precede Chapter 8. 

Chapter 8. Advokat, Fabrikant, Maler 
Here Kafka keeps on rubbing in the fact that it is a “Wintermorgen’, a “Winter- 
vormittag’. Snow is falling; fog, smoke and snow swirl into the room when 
Joseph K. opens the window, and later there is a regular snowstorm. And yet 
the Fabrikant exclaims: ‘Ein hisslicher Herbst.’ This may have been a mere 
slip of the pen, or it may have been an indication that the winter was not far 
advanced. There can be snow-storms in November. “Der Prozess dauerte 
schon Monate’, we are told, and also that it is a month since K. last visited his 
lawyer, whom (we are also told) he had seen several times, since first going 
there with his uncle. Whatever the Fabrikant may have thought or said one 
thing is certain: it is the winter following on the autumn in Im Dom (for there 
is no double time in Der Prozess). Moreover, as Uyttersprot points out, there 
is a marked worsening in K’s position at the bank since Chapter 7, and a very 
evident deterioration in his mental control. Things have gone further in the 
direction of disintegration. 

Chapter 9. Kaufmann Block 
Poor Kaufmann Block states categorically that Joseph K.’s trial had only lasted 
half a year; he is a know-all in such matters, and K. assents. If the arrest 
occurred towards the end of May or the beginning of June, this episode took 
place early in December. It is important to note the ‘six months’, for we are 
now entering on the period of ‘paralysed time’. 

Chapter 9a. Kampf mit dem Direktor-Stellvertreter 
The position between K. and his rival has gone from bad to worse, and is 
obsessing his mind. Vainly at repeated intervals he tries to make a stand against 
him, but always, and most piteously, he fails ignominiously. 

Chapter 9b. Das Haus 
K. is now in a highly alarming state of mind. He can think and dream of 
nothing but the trial, and cannot concentrate to any purpose even on that. 
Nightmarish day-dreams terminate in a wish-dream which has neither rhyme 
nor reason in it and can never come true. 

Chapter 9c. Fahrt zur Mutter 
Undertaken just a fortnight before K.’s thirty-first birthday. Spring is nearly 
over. These three unfinished chapters placed in this order greatly increase one's 
sympathy for K. 

Chapter 10. Das Ende 


At nine in the evening before his thirty-first birthday, the executioners come 
to fetch him. 


As in Werther, there is a marked discrepancy between ‘erzahlte Zeit’ and 
‘Erzahlzeit’ in Der Prozess, a deliberate discrepancy I believe, although in 
view of the unfinished state of Der Prozess it does not do to be dogmatic. 
Nevertheless, the stress on ‘half a year’ in Chapter 9 places the journey to 
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K.’s mother six months later (and at least eight months later, if one accepted 
Brod’s time-scheme, since Im Dom took place in the autumn) with only two 
unfinished chapters intervening. We are told in Fahrt zur Mutter that the 
trial had apparently been at a standstill for weeks and that hardly one piece 
of news had reached Joseph K. during that time. As 9a and gb concentrate 
entirely on the hero's state of mind and give no inkling of any step taken 
either by the Court or by its hangers-on or by K. himself, it would seem 
that the six months between the scene described in Kaufmann Block had been 
devoid of external incidents except for his fruitless struggles with the Assistant 
Manager and had been spent by K. in the torturing timelessness of a night- 
mare. On the other hand they clearly show what time was slowly and 
inexorably doing to his mind. The six months covered by 9a and gb are 
comparable in this respect to the ten and a half months during which 
Werther was exiled from Lotte. The tone of his letters from the embassy 
shows a distinct weakening of moral fibre. Taking Der Prozess as Kafka left 
it, we find (even on Brod’s hypothesis) that there are nine completed or 
nearly completed chapters (for Kaufmann Block is not quite finished) devoted 
to the first six months of the trial, to which (according to Uyttersprot) an 
unfinished prologue-chapter might have been added. The unfinished 
chapter Zu Elsa and the Fragment also belong to the first six months, whereas 
there is only one full chapter and three fragmentary ones for the following 
six months. This works out in the English translation (used because it has 
the Fragment, which the German editions omit) at 257 pages as against 24, 
counting even some deleted passages. Allowing that all the unfinished 
chapters would (unlike Der Priigler) have attained to full Kafkaian length, 
and supposing them all to have been completed, we should have had eleven 
chapters for the first half-year and four for the second, a sufficiently striking 
discrepancy. Would there have been more? It is of course possible; but the 
nature of chapters 9a and gb, even of 9c, makes this hypothesis unnecessary. 
Time had to pass to make K. ripe for the slaughter, but it could be trusted to 
accomplish the work begun by the Court. Nothing more need happen. 


As Hasterer, the hero of Staatsanwalt, plays no part in subsequent events, 
although he is twice referred to by name, it rather looks as if Kafka might 
have discarded that chapter altogether. It certainly does not make eer sO 
good an opening chapter as Verhaftung, but it gives a good deal of useful 
armbeortex It shows K. as an up and coming, fastidious young man with 
engaging and conciliatory manners, high in the favour of the powerful 
‘Staatsanwalt’, well in the saddle in his bank and regarded with a paternally 
protective eye by the manager, who, unluckily for K., is a very sick man. 
We also learn that his father had died young, that K. had left home early 
and had never felt any inclination to play the mother’s boy. In this he 
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resembled Werther, and in other ways too. Both are very promising young 
men, both are peculiarly vulnerable and both of them are attacked where 
they are weakest: Werther’s gentle heart and Joseph K.’s finely poised and 
delicately balanced mind. He proved all-too susceptible to the shock well 
calculated to unhinge it. ‘Nehmen Sie es doch nicht so ernst’, says Frau 
Grubach to poor K., whom she understood better than he understood him- 
self, a comment which might also be made about Wilhelm and Werther. 
K. stiffens himself at first and fights against his symptoms, whereas Werther, 
in a state of self-intoxication, glories in them at first. K.’s resistance takes the 
form of contriving to convince himself that he is far more perturbed by the 
invasion of Fraulein Biirstner’s room than by his so-called ‘arrest’ which 
came like a bolt from the blue and he also does his best to keep her in the 
forefront of his mind by attempting a relationship with her in order to 
deaden his nagging discomfort about the trial. This peters out. Nevertheless 
he goes to his first interrogation full of fight and finds his suspicions about 
the kind of Court which has initiated the action against him more than 
justified. He breaks out into a passionate indictment of the organization that 
is to be the ruin of him with a lyrical fervour not unlike Werther’s rapturous 
acclamation of the passion which is to be the ruin of him. At this stage of 
their unhappy histories, neither realizes what he is up against. It begins to 
dawn on Werther when Albert appears in the flesh. It comes home to K. 
when he visits those horrible attics where the Court officials are housed and 
where other accused persons are vainly waiting for interview. Nearly over- 
come by the poisonous atmosphere, he nevertheless regains his morale when 
he regains the open air, which, on the other hand, the Court officials cannot 
breathe. In much the same way Werther rallies too. Somehow, he promises 
himself, he will wriggle out of that harsh “Entweder/Oder’ with which he 
seems to be faced and then the conversation with Albert about suicide clears 
the air a little. It puts Albert in his place. Joseph K. for his part puts the 
Court in its place by his refusal to attend on the evening he is going to Elsa 
and he experiences a similar relief. His mind reverts to its main preoccupa- 
tion, his work at the bank and the Court (like Albert) recedes into the 
background. 

But neither hero is allowed for long to enjoy this false feeling of security. 
They are both rudely awakened to what Werther called “das Bange des 
Zustands’: 


Es hat sich vor meiner Seele wie ein Vorhang weggezogen, und der 
Schauplatz des unendlichen Lebens verwandelt sich vor mir in den Abgrund 
des ewigen offenen Grabes ... ich sche nichts als ein ewig verschlingendes, 
ewig wiederkauendes Ungehceuer. 


The drawing back of a curtain, and the opening of a door. Werther had a 
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vision of eternal and endless soulless destruction; Joseph K. saw (or was 
shown) a vision of savage, senseless, degrading chastisement for which he 
was innocently responsible and which he was powerless to arrest. Both were 
confronted with malignancy, and the fearful shock sustained by both in their 
all-too vivid imaginations produced after a certain interval a very similar 
reaction. Werther tore himself away from Lotte and tried to free himself 
from his soul-destroying passion in the world of men. The world, repre- 
sented by the society in D., rejects him and he is driven back upon himself 
and therefore back to Wahlheim, the worse and not the better for the 
attempt. “Es hetzt mich alles’, he truly exclaims. Almost exactly the same 
thing happens to K.; he allows himself to be persuaded by his uncle to consult 
the lawyer Huld and is entangled in a legal web of chicanery and trickery, 
much as Werther had found himself struggling in the web of social sanctions 
and shibboleths. “Sie hetzen dich’, Leni tells him when she hears that he is 
being manceuvred into visiting the cathedral. “Ja, sie hetzen mich’, murmurs 
K. to himself; and although almost to the last moment he hopes that the 
Court prison chaplain really wants to help him and is not, like the others, 
merely leading him on, the mortally discouraging parable of the “Tiirhiiter’ 
shows him how wrong he is. So does the final, utterly false statement: “Das 
Gericht will nichts von dir. Es nimmt dich auf, wenn du kommst, und es 
entlasst dich, wenn du gehst.’ 

K. and Werther have now reached a pitch of despondency and despair 
which Goethe's hero characterized in these words: 


Ist es da nicht die Stimme der ganz in sich gedrangten, sich selbst ermangeln- 
den und unaufhaltsam hinabstiirzenden Kreatur, in den innersten Tiefen 
ihrer vergebens aufatmenden Krifte zu knirschen: ‘Mein Gott! Mein Gott! 
warum hast du mich verlasssen?’ 


Struggling in the maelstrom of passion, Werther feels that God has 
forsaken him. Caught up in the toils of the law, K. realizes that the prison 
chaplain will do nothing to free him and his ‘vergebens aufatmende Krifte’ 
precipitate him downhill into the open arms of the unspeakable Titorelli. 
Time, moving inexorably onward, does the rest. “Kommt Zeit, kommt Rat’ 
is not a proverb which by any stretch of the imagination could be made to 
fit the case of either Werther or K. In their hopelessness and helplessness 
they seck for moral support from those least fitted to give it: Werther in the 
counsels of despair of Ossian, K. even more pitiably in the perfidious counsels 
of hope held out by Titorelli. Meanwhile Albert assumes more and more in 
Werther’s eyes the character of a personal enemy who is estranging Lotte 
from him. K. finds in the Assistant Manager an even more ruthless foe who 
in actual fact is undermining his position at the bank and alienating his 
clients from him, while Albert too is beginning to look askance at Lotte’s 
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friendship with Werther. It makes it none the less tragic that both have 
brought this upon themselves: Werther by his incapacity to control his 
feelings and K. by his incapacity to control his thoughts and concentrate 
on his work. Both are doomed and their probable doom is foreshadowed 
by the fates of others in a like situation to themselves. Werther meets the 
madman who has been driven insane by his hopeless passion for Lotte and 
is then overwhelmed by the crime of the peasant lad, who murders his 
rival. ‘Eins von uns dreien muss weg’, he realizes with horror. And horror 
seizes upon K. when he witnesses the utter mental and moral degradation to 
which the wretched corn-merchant Block has been reduced by his trial. 
This is worse to contemplate than either madness or murder and, as can be 
seen by the unfinished chapters, Kampf mit dem Director-Stellvertreter and Das 
Haus, K. is in fact broken by it. Hopeless, almost childish efforts to regain 
his lost ascendancy over the Assistant Manager alternate with insensate day- 
dreams and culminate in the completely irrational journey to his mother 
who no longer even desired to see him, but to whom some compulsion 
drove him: 


Fuhr er aber in irgendeiner Hoffnung seinetwegen hin, dann war er ein 
vollkommener Narr und wiirde sich dort in der schliesslichen Verzweiflung 
den Lohn seiner Narrheit holen. 


Does this not apply word for word to Werther’s last desperate visit to 
Lotte: Goethe and Kafka have wrought so well that the only acceptable 
ending for both is death. Far rather suicide for Werther than madness or 
murder; far rather the elimination of Joseph K. than the fate of Kaufmann 
Block. And K.’s ending is half a suicide too. He makes but the faintest 
resistance to his grotesque executioners. He is sickened of life. His spasmodic 
moments of revolt hardly go further than Werther’s moments of uncontroll- 
able shrinking from the deed that must be done. 

The attempt to compare the function of time in these two novels has 
resulted in laying bare a certain general structural resemblance between them, 
going beyond time and seasons, beyond the discrepancy in both between 
‘erzahlte Zeit’ and ‘erzahlende Zeit’ to the worsening of the heroes’ situation 
by their efforts to better it and to the effect which the fate of their fellow 
victims has on their minds. This is not because Kafka was consciously or 
unconsciously imitating Werther, but because both writers were dealing with 
essentially the same situation: the progress of an incurable disease. In Werther’s 
case it was the same malady which caused the suicide of Romeo and Juliet, 
a fatal and irresistible passion; in the case of Joseph K. it was a mysterious and 
insidious epidemic, due to a remote and unknowable cause, which was 
attacking and overthrowing one mind after another and poisoning the lives 
as well as corrupting the morals of a whole population. There is a very 
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disturbing transcendental aspect to this, with which I do not feel competent 
to deal. But Werther, too, had his moments of terror-stricken doubt about the 
nature of the universe. Otherwise nothing, on the face of it, could be more 
dissimilar than the tale of tragic love so lyrically and movingly recounted in 
Werther and the tale of the abominable trial so excruciatingly unfolded in all 
its squalid details in Der Prozess. But the structure, dictated as in all works of 
art by the nature of the subject, betrays an inherent similarity of theme: an 
individual, isolated from society by the misery of its suffering and finding 
no redress in the universe which appears totally indifferent to the one and 
implacably hostile to the other. It takes no great length of time in such 
circumstances to destroy the will to live. ‘About a year and a half?’ said 
Goethe. “Oh, one short year is enough’, said Kafka. But both, as I have 
tried to make clear, were very much preoccupied with the action and 
tunction of time. 

They were, as I said earlier, not the only novelists to adopt similar methods 
in dealing with it; and perhaps there is little to be gained as a general rule by 
counting pages and so on in order to expose the various ways adopted of 
expanding and condensing periods of time. But in the case of Werther it 
draws attention to a certain fortitude in the hero which is often overlooked; 
and in the case of Der Prozess it serves to illuminate the effects of the ‘brain- 
washing’ undergone by Joseph K. at the hands of the Court. In both cases it 
tends to increase sympathy with the hero by throwing more light on the 
situation in which they were placed. 





























THE FIRST VERSIONS OF THE STORIES LATER APPEARING IN 
STIFTER’S BUNTE STEINE 


BY |. W. SMEED 


IN 1852 Stifter’s Bunte Steine appeared. Of the six stories comprising this 
collection, only one, Katzensilber, was appearing in print for the first time; 
the others had already been published in various periodicals, although under 
different titles. With the exception of Der heilige Abend (Bergkristall), where 
the differences are slight and in the main stylistic, these early versions had 
undergone considerable changes before being included in Bunte Steine. The 
revision falls almost entirely into the years 1849-52, and an examination of 
the principal differences between first and final versions reveals that this 
revision is of a different kind from that which Stifter had carried out on the 
first versions of the Studien. 

Stifter’s mood in the years 1848-52 had been dark; the events of 1848 had 
made him “fast Menschenverichter’.2 Meanwhile Hebbel’s criticism, that he 
portrayed only the insignificant in his works, had called forth the famous 
Vorrede. The antithesis contained in it between the truly great, the preserva- 
tive forces, and the destructive powers often held up as great was not new 
in Stifter’s thought and can be seen, for instance, in Der Hochwald and in the 
Albumblatt of March 8th, 1847.2 What is new is Stifter’s urgent conviction 
that the great and enduring qualities can be preserved only through education 
in the broadest sense of the word (‘Ich ... habe ein fast fieberhaftes Verlangen, 
die Menschen besser und verstandiger machen zu helfen’, he writes in 1850) 
and it was this desire which had led him to take up again a number of stories 
concerning children, and which dictated most of the alterations made to 
these stories during revision for Bunte Steine. The stories will now be 
considered in the familiar order. 

In Die Pechbrenner (written in 1847), Stifter describes the flight of the 
pitch-burners deep into the forest, and the arrival of a family of strangers 
whom the boy Joseph, disobeying his father’s instructions, secretly helps 
with shelter and food. Presently the plague comes to the Pechbrenner, the 
father discovers Joseph's part and blames him for the deaths. As punishment, 
Joseph is left on a high rock to starve, but is finally rescued by the girl 
(whose parents are now also dead) and a sole surviving servant. In Granit, 
only the two children figure: the boy finds the girl stricken by the disease 
and nurses her back to health. Apart from the greater formal neatness and 
economy which Stifter achieved in the final version, there is an important 
difference of conception. In the first version, Stifter’s treatment of the 
Pechbrenner is not unsympathetic: listen to the father reproaching Joseph — 
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‘Ich wollte nicht mich erhalten ... aber euch wollte ich retten ... Simon und 
Sebastian, die unschuldig waren und in die Grube mussten.’* This is absent 
from Granit, where the family merely figures in the background as a group 
of selfish people who try to save their own lives while turning their backs 
on their neighbours, thus strengthening the idea of the plague as a demoraliz- 
ing and destructive force, while it is also only in the final version that the 
theme of love as a healing power emerges clearly; in Die Pechbrenner, the girl 
is not touched by the disease, Joseph does not play the leading part throughout 
the whole episode, and the issues are clouded by a suggestion of his guilt 
towards his family. Granit reads like a new story, in which a symbolic 
statement of the healing power of love has been superimposed on the tale 
which the boy Stifter heard from his grandfather. 

Der arme Wohlthater was written in 1847, shortly after Stifter had read 
Der arme Spielmann, seeing it in a proof that ‘alle Kraft, alle Begabung ... 
nichts ist gegeniiber der Einfalt sittlicher Grosse und Giite’,* and it is this 
view of Grillparzer’s work that is reflected in Stifter’s story. All the main 
elements of Kalkstein are present in the earlier version, but comparison reveals 
an important difference in the conception of the parson’s character: in Der 
arme Wohlthater he is not present to help the children across the swollen 
stream as in Kalkstein, is not, therefore, shown to be so completely devoted 
to them, and is not so loved and respected by the villagers. Hence there are 
more rumours about his eccentricities and miserliness, and to the surveyor 
he will say: ‘Ich habe ein sehr grosses Vertrauen zu Ihnen, denn Sie haben 
nie tiber mich gespottet.’’ In Kalkstein, the parson’s character possesses 
greater dignity and beauty, and this change is paralleled by a difference 
between the introductory passages to the two versions. In Der arme Wohl- 
thater we read: ‘Es ist eine riihrende Erscheinung, wenn die Vernunft als 
sittliches Gesetz in einem sehr hohen Masse vorhanden ist, und der Verstand 
als Ratgeber der Mittel nicht hinreicht.’"* In Kalkstein this has been replaced 
by a discussion of the ways in which different gifts are combined in different 
personalities, leading the surveyor to tell his story of a humble man, bad at 
learning, unskilled at business, who yet achieves greatness, a transposition 
into the major key, as it were, of the implication in the first version that the 
parson is a good man, lacking the powers necessary to realize his aspirations. 
Another difference is that, in Der arme Wohlthdter, we are told briefly of the 
death of the parson’s father, whereas in Kalkstein Stifter writes of the funeral: 
‘Es wurden sehr viele Thrinen geweint, ... und die Leute sagten, dass ein 
vortrefflicher Mann, ein auserlesener Biirger und ein ehrenvoller Geschifts- 
mann begraben worden sei’,* in fact, an example of the just, simple life and 
the peaceful death described in the Vorrede, so that again comparison of the 
two versions shows a nearer approach to the ideas of the Vorrede, both in the 
life of the parson, and in that of his father. 
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Important differences can be observed also between Der Pfortner im 
Herrenhause (written in 1848) and Turmalin. In Der Pfortner, more emphasis 
is placed on Dall, the artist who seduces the ‘Rentherr's’ wife, and the moral 
drawn is: ‘die grésste Begabung ... ist nichts gegen die tiefe Liebe und die 
Reinheit des Gemiites’,** — the point of the article on Der arme Spielmann. 
The education of the girl, that careful patient process which fills the last 
pages of Turmalin is hardly hinted at in the earlier version. But Stifter did 
not remain satisfied with this gloomy picture. The first striking difference in 
Turmalin is the detailed description of the “Rentherr’s’ dwelling: pictures 
cover the walls, there are complicated devices so that these can all be observed 
at eye-level, there is a music-room and a library. Here lives the “Rentherr’, 
interested only in his own delectation through the arts. The relevance of this 
description, with its impression of selfish aestheticism, is to be found in the 
introduction supplied to Turmalin: “Es ist darin ... zu entnehmen, wie weit 
der Mensch kémmt, wenn er das Licht seiner Vernunft triibt."'* By 
‘Vernunft’ Stifter means that power in man which, by opposing the selfish 
passions (‘die Affecte’), furthers the process of human perfection. 12 This 
abandonment of ‘reason’ is seen in three characters in Turmalin: the ‘Rentherr’, 
as shown above, has always been self-centred, and forgets in his grief all 
responsibility towards his daughter, while his wife and Dall also fail in their 
duty towards family and society because of their selfish attitude, their failure 
to ‘bindigen ihre Affecte’.1* This is a more general statement than that 
contained in Der Pfortner, but still unsatisfactory for Stifter, because still 
pessimistic. So a happier and more positive ending was grafted on to 
Turmalin; the girl is educated and led back to human society, and love and 
care make good the effects of selfish destructive passion. 

The main interest of Wirkungen eines weissen Mantels (1843) had been 
Lulu’s admiration of the French officer, gradually turning into maturer love. 
In Bergmilch, two new themes appear. The long introduction" affords yet 
another description of ideal education in the Stifterian sense: ‘Erziehung ist 
wohl nichts, als Umgang.** From their “Umgang’ with the Schlossherr, 
their parents and their tutor, the children learn of those values which Stifter 
so desired to impress on the world of 1852. The second new element is 
Stifter’s picture of the folly of war, clearly a result of the impact on him 
of the 1848 Revolution. The story of the ambush,** and the French officer's 
prayer: ‘mégen alle Himmel geben, dass das ... edelherzige Volk der 
Deutschen nie wieder in seinen altersgrauen Fehler zuriickfalle und gegen 
sich selber kimpfe'*? were both added during revision, so that Bergmilch 
appears almost as a new work, stressing the futility of war, and the spirit of 
reconciliation which, together with enlightened education, might, Stifter 
hoped, prevent such tragic folly in the future. 

The above comparisons are intended to show the major thematic differences 
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between the first and final versions of these stories. There are too, of course, 
minor differences of style and technique: the occasional violent expressions 
are toned down (‘wilden Heiden’ becomes ‘Heiden’'*), a few discordant 
passages are dropped completely, abstract statements are withdrawn so that 
appearances or actions speak for themselves, and there is a tendency towards 
greater formal proportion (except in Bergmilch) and happier artistic arrange- 
ment. There are also two striking examples of the way in which Stifter, on 
rereading, would realize the artistic possibilities inherent in a slight remark, 
and expand it into something really great. Both are to be found in Kalkstein. 
In Der arme Wohlthater, after the storm, the narrator writes: ‘Ich ging in die 
nasse glanzende Landschaft hinaus’,** which in Kalkstein is expanded into 
the great description of the storm's effects on the countryside and of ‘die 
Abwechslung von Regen und Sonnenschein ... welche die Freude und das 
Gedeihen von Menschen, Thieren und Gewichsen ist’.*° The other instance 
provides one of the most moving touches in Kalkstein. The surveyor wakes 
up after spending the night at the parson’s house to find the old man brushing 
his guests clothes, and remonstrates. In Der arme Wohlthdter the parson 
replies: * ... so, jetzt ist es gut, es kann schon bleiben’,** but in Kalkstein a 
beautiful and characteristic thought has entered: “Es liegt nicht in meinem 
Stande als Priester, aber es liegt in meinem Stande als Gastfreund.'** But 
stylistic differences are not nearly so numerous as in the revised versions of 
the Studien. The ‘Urfassungen’ of the Studien are full of the faults of 
immaturity: too-frequent intrusion of the author into the framework of his 
story, extravagance of style and punctuation, the tendency to explain instead 
of letting the events speak for themselves, and so on. But the “Urfassungen’ 
of the Bunte Steine stories are, with the exception of Wirkungen eines weissen 
Mantels, already mature works, and the main differences are due to the more 
concentrated didactic intention growing out of Stifter’s experiences since 
1848, and have the effect of bringing the stories more closely into line with 
the views expressed in the Vorrede. 


NOTES 


' For ‘Entstehungsgeschichte’, see Introduction to vol. V of the Prague edition. (This edition is 
referred to here, except where otherwise stated.) 

* Werke 18, p. 101 

* Werke 17, p. 214 (to recur almost word for word in the Vorrede, 1852). 

* Werke 22, p. 212 

* Die Pechbrenner (Salamander-Biicher, Miinchen, 19$1), p. 42. 

* Werke 16, p. 328. 

’ Wirkungen cines weissen Mantels, Der arme Wohlthater, Der Pfortner im Herrenhause (Miinchen, 1922), 
Dp. 121 

* Ibid., p. 37 

* Werke, §, p. 116 

le | irkungen, ctc.. Pp 160. 


‘) Werke §, p. 145. 
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e, 12 Cf. Die octroirte Verfassung: Werke 16, pp. 56-7. 
13 Cf. Werke 16, p. 56. 
ns ‘* This is a case where the revision led to serious lack of formal proportion in the final version. 
nt 1° Nachsommer, Band 3: Werke 8, p. 108. 
16 Werke 5, p. 362. 
at 17 Ihid., p. 378. 
ds 18 Pechbrenner, p. 21: Werke 5, p. 38. 
| 19 Wirkungen, etc., p. 83. 
c- 2° Werke 5, p. 89. 
yn *1 Wirkungen, etc., p. 78. 
k *2 Werke 5, p. 88. 
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THE NOVELS AND STORIES OF HEINRICH BOLL 
BY H. M. WaAIDSON 


In the third chapter of Die Rittmeisterin Werner Bergengruen refers to a 
parcel of poetry in manuscript form which an unknown correspondent has 
sent to him. This verse, he says, is so derivative and faded in quality that it 
should by rights have been addressed to Paul Heyse: “Hatten Sie wenigstens 
gerilkt, gewerfelt, gekreudert, gebéllt ... schliesslich bin ich zeitgendssisch.’ 
In 1954, when Be rgengruen s Die Rittmeisterin appeared, the themes and style 
of Heinrich B6ll’s writing had already become sufficiently established to ‘be 
recognized as a distinctive contribution to post-war German literature and as 
a manner that might even already be finding its imitators. Since 1954 five 
volumes of B6ll’s fiction have appeared in English translation, and a number 
of his short stories have been broadcast in this country. At the age of forty- 
two this author has an international reputation. 

Heinrich B6ll writes about people living in the present. The last twenty 
years in European history have been prodigal with raw material for the 
realistic novelist. Many an author has been under the inward compulsion 
of writing it all out of his system; often compellingly, though at other times 
one has the impression that the process of creation may have been more useful 
to the writer than to the reader. For Bdll the war was an experience of horror 
and waste on an immense scale. What came before 1939 belongs to a past 
before the deluge, and plays only a small part in his imaginative world. 
After the war comes the peace; B6ll recalls the chaos and starvation amid the 
ruined towns, the advent of the currency-reform, bringing neon lights and 
shop-windows for all, and hot sausages and coffee too, if one can spare a 
mark or so, and the new generation which is growing up with no conscious 
memory of the war and takes for granted the ubiquitousness of cream cakes 
and Volkswagen. But for Béll the present has been conditioned by the trauma 
of the years 1939-45. 

The first two novels deal directly with war experiences. Der Zug war 
piinktlich (1949) is set in the year 1943, and recounts the brief days in a sold- 
ier 's life from the time when he boards a special train in the Ruhr in order to 
be transported back to the Eastern front. The crowded train, the tediousness 
of the slow but inexorable journey over the north German plain into Poland, 
the men playing cards and sharing their bread, sausage and schnaps, while 
their faces grow grey with grime and rough with stubble, are recorded with 
a realism which is already impressive. But once the train has been left, this 
short novel falls to pieces. There is an encounter with a young prostitute in a 
town near the front, where the hero's sensuality is arrested and sublimated 
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into chaste love, and a few hours later in the early morning he meets a 
violent end. These latter incidents are less convincing than what has gone 
before. In the longer second novel, Wo warst du, Adam (1950), the experi- 
ence of war and death is again central. The title is taken from a phrase of 
Theodor Haecker to the effect that involvement in the war is no alibi before 
God. Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’ is quoted: “La guerre est une maladie. 
Comme le typhus.’ The fate of a group of officers and men who are retreat- 
ing to Germany from Rumania is narrated in a series of nine pictures. There 
is more substance and variety of incident and character here than in Der Zug 
war piinktlich. This novel is effective because of its realistic detail and the 
sense of pity for suffering humanity, though its formal structure is perhaps 
too episodic. By comparison with B6ll’s subsequent writing, the characters 
and situations are perhaps too black and white; but the stark sincerity is 
impressive. 

Wanderer, kommst du nach Spa ... (1950) is a volume of short stories which 
depict war and its aftermath, for the most part with a grim pathos and 
indignation. In these tales, which are companion pieces to the two war 
books, Béll’s sympathies are, as always, with the underdog: the black 
marketeer who is wanted by the police, the schoolboy whose hopelessness at 
mathematics brings down upon him the continuous nagging of his teacher, 
or the man who fails to laugh under a dictatorship which compels everyone 
to be happy. The effects of war and deprivation, especially on children, 
arouse Boll to grim satire. In So ein Rummel! a woman who wants to keep 
her children amused tells them: “Spielt doch Bunker oder Totalgeschidigt.’ 
The younger child complains: 


‘Ich soll sterben ... Ich soll das Fliichtlingskind sein, das erfriert, und Fredi 
will meine Schuhe und alles verscheuern ... ’ 

‘Ja, sagte die Mutter, ‘wenn ihr Fliichtling spielt.’ 

‘Aber ich,’ sagte das Kind, ‘ich soll immer sterben. Immer bin ich es, die 
sterben soll. Wenn wir Bomben spielen, Krieg oder Seiltanzer, immer muss 
ich sterben.’ 


‘Sag Fredi, er soll sterben, ich hatte gesagt, er sei jetzt an der Reihe mit 
Sterben.’ Das Midchen entlief. 


In most of these stories, as in the two war novels, it seems as if the author is 
grappling primarily with the immensity of immediate experiences, where the 
sheer force of the material moulds the manner of its expression. It is a type 
of writing which may owe something to Hemingway and has something in 
common with the sketches and stories of Wolfgang Borchert. But Boll, in 
contrast to Borchert, has survived to discipline his power and to stand at a 
further distance from his emotions. Already in a tale like Uber die Briicke 
this development is taking place. A clerk has to make the same train journey 
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every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. Each day, at the first house beyond 
the bridge over the river, there is a thin, unfriendly looking housewife clean- 
ing her windows. It is always the same sequence of windows. But there are 
other windows, and these she presumably cleans on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays. So obsessed does he become with this observation that the clerk has 
a day off on compassionate grounds in order to confirm his hypothesis about 
the woman's window-cleaning habits. Ten years later the war is over, the 
town is in ruins, the railway bridge is almost collapsing — but there is still 
a woman cleaning at the first house beyond the bridge. It is no longer the 
same woman, though: her daughter, who in the old days played with her 
dolls on the doorstep, is now wielding the window-leather; she too has a face 
like stale salad. The jumping-off ground for this story is not a unique, 
tragic experience, but a trivial, everyday domestic chore. Boll's sharp eye 
has picked upon the operation of window-cleaning, observed it with alarm- 
ing accuracy, and with exuberant fertility of imagination has built his story 
around it. Wars may come and go, but windows continue to be cleaned in 
the same ceremonious way. The monotony of external routine is a mask to 
conceal the chaotic emotional reality below, which struggles with the sheer 
emptiness of a meaningless existence. 

The clerk's obsession with window-cleaning in Uber die Briicke is fairly 
easily overcome; not so the craving of Tante Milla in Nicht nur zur Weih- 
nachtszeit (1952). 


Schimmelpilze der Zersetzung haben sich unter der ecbenso dicken wie 
harten Kruste der Anstandigkcit eingenistet, Kolonien tédlicher Schmarotzer, 
die das Ende der Unbescholtenheit einer ganzen Sippe ankiindigen. 


The narrator of this tale reluctantly recounts deplorable incidents from his 
family life in an urbane, non-committal manner that might be a parody of 
Thomas Mann’s Der Erwahlte or Die Betrogene, if this were chronologically 
possible. For Tante Milla the chief hardship caused by the war years was the 
impossibility of keeping up the traditional Christmas celebrations. Her 
devoted husband, ‘dieser herzensgute Mensch’, a prosperous fruit-importer 
and wholesale greengrocer, was in a position to spare her all contact with 
uglier reality. But with the return of the full paraphernalia of family 
Christmas in 1946, complete with an angel that says ‘peace’ as a doll says 
‘Mama’, Tante Milla’s obsession breaks out in an uncontrollable manner. 
Every day has to be Christmas Day, in February and June as well as in 
winter; the family must be assembled for half an hour every evening to sing 
carols and perform the rest of the ritual. The masquerade is kept up, though 
it turns one son into a Communist and the other into a monk, and causes 
the daughter, after she has developed a passion for “existentialist dancing , 

to emigrate. B6ll’s satire is directed against the spirit of ‘Restauration’ as he 
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sees it in post-war Western Germany, the desire to return to the good old 
days and to evade commitment to memories of the 1930s and 1940s. The 
narrator's affectation of disengagement from all that is going on around him 
heightens the irony; middle-class appearances have to be kept up, come what 
may. The virtuosity of the tale is seen in the repetition of the pantomime of 
Christmas; the variations indicate the increasing tempo of the degeneration 
taking place behind the mask, and as in Ravel’s Bolero the obsessive tune 
knows no end. Few people, after reading this tale, 1 suggest, will be able to 
sing O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum with the same gusto as before. 

‘Die Wirklichkeit ist eine Aufgabe ... sie fordert unsere aktive, nicht 
unsere passive Aufmerksamkeit ... Das Wirkliche ist phantastisch.’ These 
words of Béll, quoted by Gert Kalow (in an article on B6ll in Christliche 
Dichter der Gegenwart, ed. H. Friedmann and O. Mann, Heidelberg, 1955) 
illuminate the storyteller’s approach. The jump from reality to fantasy is 
illustrated clearly in Nicht nur zur Weihnachtszeit, where the more complex 
obsession with Christmas replaces the window-cleaning operation of Uber 
die Briicke. For B6ll external realism is not enough, fantasy serves the purpose 
of penetrating beyond the family portrait to the depths beneath. In Nicht nur 
zur Weihnachtszeit, as indeed elsewhere, he approaches the surrealist manner; 
here he merges the photograph on the sitting-room mantelpiece with the 
clinical X-ray. This sense of the instability of the outside world is reflected 
in a considerable amount of post-war German writing; apart from Elisabeth 
Langgisser’s writing, one might mention the war novels of two contem- 
poraries of Heinrich Boll: Gerd Gaiser’s Eine Stimme hebt an and Die sterbende 
Jagd, and Werner Warsinsky’s Kimmerische Fahrt. It is a manner already 
adumbrated in Kafka’s early Beschreibung eines Kampfes: 


‘Wisset Ihr also, warum ich so bete?’ ... “Jetzt endlich kann ich es Ihnen auch 
verraten, warum ich mich von Ihnen habe ansprechen lassen. Aus Neugierde, 
aus Hoffnung. Ihr Blick tréstet mich schon eine lange Zeit. Und ich hoffe von 
Ihnen zu erfahren, wie es sich mit den Dingen eigentlich verhilt, die um mich 
wie ein Schneefall versinken, wahrend vor andern schon cin kleines Schnaps- 
glas auf dem Tisch fest wie ein Denkmal steht.’ 


That reality merges into fantasy is a statement with psychological and 
aesthetic implications. The conception of reality as a task or duty leads to a 
consideration of the novelist as moralist. Béll’s two novels of family life 
illustrate this aspect of his writing: Und sagte kein einziges Wort (1953) and 
Haus ohne Hiiter (1954). All his fiction is firmly fixed in its social back- 
ground, and different works satirize or expose various evils of contemporary 
society, with something of the programmatic approach of Diderot in the 
drame bourgeois or Brecht in his epic theatre; a comparison with Dickens 
might also be made. B6ll’s early novels and short stories show the isolation 
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of the little man who is exposed to the sufferings and evils brought about by 
war and the post-war situation. Nicht nur zur Weihnachtszeit is the first 
delineation of the family as a unity; after this satirical sketch follow the two 
substantial novels of family life which indicate a further maturing of his 
art and the exploration of fresh fields of experience, together with a firmer 
fixing of moral responsibility in the individual. The specific social problem 
of Und sagte kein einziges Wort is the threat to family life of unsatisfactory 
living conditions; a man and his wife have been living with their three 
children for eight years in a single room, exposed to the petty persecution 
of unfriendly and selfish, respectable and church-going landlords and to the 
constant noise of the city centre (one thinks of the quarter around Cologne 
main station, as it was a few years ago). It is the wife who suffers in silence, 
contends with the grim chores (the bomb-damaged walls shower dust and 
dirt continuously), struggles to bring up the children and to manage the 
neuroses of her husband. He is a telephone operator who drinks too much 
and finds conditions in the one-room home so depressing that he prefers 
to sleep elsewhere and leave his wife to cope as best she can. The scope of 
his interests and the texture of his life are illustrated in the following dialogue 
between husband and wife. It is the wife who begins: 


. Einen Beruf hast du nicht — Medikamentenhandler, Photograph, dann 
warst du in einer Bibliothek — es war ein Jammer, dich in einer Bibliothek zu 
schen, weil du ein Buch nicht einmal richtig anfassen kannst — dann Tapeten- 
fabrik, Expedient, nicht wahr, und das Telefonieren hast du im Krieg gelernt.’ 

‘Oh, hér vom Krieg auf,’ sagte er, ‘es langweilt mich.’ 

‘Gut,’ sagte ich, ‘dein ganzes Leben, unser ganzes Leben, solange ich bei dir 
bin, hat sich an Wiirstchenbuden, an Goulaschbuden, in dreckigen Kneipen, 
fiinftklassigen Hotels abgespielt, auf Rummelplatzen, und in dieser schmut- 
zigen Bude, in der wir seit acht Jahren hausen.’ 

‘Und in Kirchen,’ sagte er. 

‘In Kirchen, gut,’ sagte ich. 

‘Vergiss die Friedhéte nicht.’ 

‘Ich vergesse die Friedhéfe nicht, aber niemals, auch wenn wir auf Reisen 
waren, hast du dich fiir Kultur interessiert.’ 

‘Kultur,’ sagte er, “wenn du mir sagen kannst, was das ist — nein, ich 
interessicre mich nicht dafiir. Ich interessiere mich fiir Gott, fiir Friedhéfe, 
fiir Dich, fiir Wiirstchenbuden, Rummelplatze und fiinftklassige Hotels.’ 

‘Vergiss den Schnaps nicht,’ sagte ich. 

‘Nein, ich vergesse den Schnaps nicht, ich tue das Kino dazu, schenke es dir 
sozusagen, und die Spiclautomaten.’ 

‘Und die Kinder,” sagte ich. 

‘Ja, die Kinder. Ich liebe sie sehr, mehr vielleicht als du ahnst, wirklich, ich 
liebe sie sehr. Aber ich bin fast vierundvierzig Jahre alt, und ich kann dir nicht 
sagen, wie miide ich bin ... 
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The husband has never made any serious attempt to conform with con- 
ventional respectability. Behind the bustling efficiency and commercial 
ambitiousness of German economic recovery he sees emptiness and horror. 
The bruise of war still preys on his mind, and further back than that, his 
mother’s death when he was seven; it is from this that his neurotic interest 
in funerals and death dates. This preoccupation with physical aspects of 
death is paralleled by comparable obsessions in Ernst Kreuder’s Die 
Unauffindbaren or Hans Henny Jahnn’s Fluss ohne Ufer. For the husband in 
B6ll’s novel life can have no meaning unless the sting of death is removed. 
‘Do you believe in the resurrection of the dead?’ he asks a priest. 

Haus ohne Hiiter is less clear-cut than Und sagte kein einziges Wort, and as 
a novel is more interesting for its detail and its individual scenes than as a 
continuous whole. Much of this novel is seen from the point of view of a 
couple of eleven-year-old boys who have never known their fathers. Each 
child recognizes that there is something lacking about his mother; Martin 
has wealth around him (the family have an interest in a jam factory), but his 
mother’s emotional life has become arrested in a Hollywood daydream, 
while his grandmother's overriding trait is greed for rich food. Martin is, 
however, more fortunate than his school friend Heinrich, whose mother, a 
pathetic figure, is dependent on a succession of ‘uncles’ to support her and 
her two children. In this novel Boll ingeniously varies the scenes from urban 
life which he describes, from the synthetic glitter of prosperity to the 
shabbiness of the lives of ordinary people. The boy Heinrich is here looking 
at the empty room just after the furniture has been packed into the removal 
van: 


Er war nicht nur erschrocken iiber die Armut, die sich beim Wegriicken der 
Mibel, beim Einpacken der Sachen offenbarte, auch iiber die Schnelligkeit, 
mit der das Zimmer geleert war. In vierzig Minuten war's geschehen, und es 
blieben nur noch die Stellen an der Wand, wo die Tapete nicht verblichen 
war; wo das Foto des Vaters, das Kommunionbild gehangen, wo das Biifett 
und der improvisierte Kleiderschrank gestanden hatten, von einem leichten 
Staubkranz umrandete, dunkelgelbe Tapetenstiicke. Die Mutter fegte den 
Dreck auf. Scherben und Staubflocken, Papierfetzen und geheimnisvolles 
schwarzliches Etwas, das aus den Fussbodenritzen zu quellen schien. Der 
Backer priifte mit misstrauischer Miene das Alter der Staubkranze um die 
dunkelgelben Tapetenflecken herum. Die Mutter schluchzte plétzlich, warf 
die Dreckschaufel hin, und die beruhigenden Armbewegungen des Bickers, 
der ihre Schultern, ihren Nacken tatschelte, waren wenig iiberzeugend. Die 
Mutter nahm die Dreckschaufel wieder auf, hob den Handbesen hoch, und 
Wilma schrie ununterbrochen hinter ihrer verschwundenen Spielzeugkiste 
her. ‘Geh schon mit ihr voran,’ sagte der Backer, ‘nimm den Kinderwagen. 


The main purpose of the novel, to describe the problems confronting two 
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boys approaching puberty, is a difficult and delicate undertaking, and the 
author has made his task more complicated by introducing a large cast of 
subsidiary figures with their own spheres of interest in the action. Haus ohne 
Hiiter is a complex work, containing many fistfulls of reality, but it is less 
unified and coherent as a whole than B6ll’s other novels. 

Heinrich B6ll attacks smugness and hypocrisy in whatever form he finds 
it. Although a Catholic, he exposes place-seeking in the hierarchy in Und 
sagte kein einziges Wort and prefers to send his characters to the priest who 
is a failure in his office; there may well be echoes of Graham Greene or 
Bruce Marshall here. His sympathies are with the oppressed, and the short 
story, Die Waage der Baleks (from the volume So ward Abend und Morgen, 
1955), makes his attitude to the old-time feudal aristocracy abundantly clear. 
Fred's attitude to culture in the passage quoted above from Und sagte kein 
einziges Wort is reflected elsewhere in B6ll’s work. Intellectual pretentious- 
ness is seen as another aspect of philistine smugness, an escape from immediate 
social duty. Here is Fred again, from Und sagte kein einziges Wort: 


Ein Morgenkino leerte sich, und ich geriet in eine Gruppe jugendlicher 
Intellektueller, die schon iiber den Film zu diskutieren begonnen hatten. Sie 
trugen Trenchcoats und Baskenmiitzen und hatten sich um ein sehr hiibsches 
Midchen gruppiert, das einen sehr griinen Pullover und eine abgeschnittene 
amerikanische Drillichhose trug. 

‘ ... Grossartige Banalitit ... ° 

_ aber die Mittel ... ° 
, Kafka... ° 


Ich konnte die Kinder nicht vergessen ... 


Bll has some sharp things to say about the making of literary reputations 
among young lyrical poets in Haus ohne Hiiter and in the short story Die 
unsterbliche Theodora, one of the ‘Heitere Geschichten’ published in the volume 
Unberechenbare Gaste (1956). Im Lande der Rujuks pokes fun at philologists; 
there are only two men in the world who know the Rujuk language, for 
the cultural heritage of this Pacific islet reveals itself to the visitor as gratingly 
Anglo-American: 


Kein cinziger dort sprach mehr reines Rujuk, nur wurde oft der Name 
einer Frau erwahnt, die ich zuerst fiir cine mythische Figur hielt, deren Ur- 
sprung muir aber inzwischen klar geworden ist: Zarah Leander. 


The station announcer of Hier ist Tibten need not have studied at five 
universities and taken two doctorates in order to earn his living by speaking 
into a microphone ‘Hier ist Tibten! Sie sind in Tibten!’ However, higher 
education enables him to establish, for his private edification rather than 
that of the public, the similarity between the new archacological finds at 
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Tibten and the toys given away to advertise ‘Kliisshenners Eigelb-Margarine’. 

These ‘light-hearted’ stories are gentler and smoother than the early ones. 
A further collection of “Satiren’, Doktor Murkes gesammeltes Schweigen (1958), 
continues this fruitful and entertaining seam of B6ll’s imaginative mine. 
Hauptstadtisches Journal (a neat parody of Ernst Jiinger’s Strahlungen) recounts 
the realization of an 


Akademie fiir militdrische Erinnerungen, in der jeder ehemalige Soldat vom 
Major aufwarts Gelegenheit haben soll, im Gesprich mit Kameraden, in 
Zusammenarbeit mit der kriegsgeschichtlichen Abteilung des Ministeriums 
seine Memoiren niederzulegen. 


Two other tales show the little man in the grip of big business, while the 
title-piece of the volume is an extensive skit on broadcasting. No doubt this 
last tale will date (for it has a pre-television approach to its subject), but it is 
very funny while it lasts. In these later short stories there is a greater sense 
of distance and a widening of horizons; the German scene is seen more from 
the outside, in the perspective of technological and commercial cos- 
mopolitanism. 

Das Brot der friihen Jahre (1955), an “Erzahlung’, is Bdll’s first extended 
love-story. Walter, a twenty-three-year-old mechanic who specializes in 
repairs to washing machines, falls in love with a young woman whom he 
has been asked to meet at the station on her arrival at the city. His actions 
during this fateful Monday are interspersed with flashbacks which explain his 
present mood in terms of earlier deprivations. As a schoolboy and in the 
early days of his apprenticeship he was constantly hungry, with an obsession 
for bread which embittered him and caused him to steal. Since then his life 
has been centred upon work for the sake of money and what money can 
buy. Falling in love is shown as having a purifying effect, enabling him to 
make a new moral valuation of himself and others. There is some use of 
colour symbolism: Iphigenie’s lips and Scharnhorst’s collar, on two pictures 
remembered from schooldays, corned beef or the wrong girl’s raincoat are 
red; Hedwig wears a green raincoat, and when Walter wants to buy her 
flowers, he would like to have green roses, not red ones. The author’s 
attempt to show the hero’s love as a unique experience is perhaps less 
successful than his vivid portrayal of the adolescent's craving for food. The 
story is, however, undoubtedly original and powerful. 

The tale Im Tal der donnernden Hufe (1957) is similarly concerned with 
love at first sight, and shows the author again portraying adolescent 


instability. 


‘Ich méchte etwas zerstéren, sagte Paul, ‘aber nicht Glaser, nicht Baume, 
nicht Hauser — ich will auch nicht, dass deine Mutter sich argert oder meine; 
ich hyebe meine Mutter, auch deine — ¢s ist so sinnlos.’ 
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The story takes place on a hot afternoon in a Rhineland town, when a couple 
of boys prefer to daydream or smash something rather than to watch the 
regatta with the crowd. The girl in the story is also an outsider; she is 
involved in social ostracism because of her mother’s former Communist 
activitics. 

lrisches Tagebuch (1957) is an extension of the author’s satirical criticism 
of his own country in oblique form. B6ll describes sympathetically the 
problems of living in a land where economic hardship is seen in a different 
perspective from the viewpoint of many Western European countries: 


Armut war nicht nur ‘keine Schande’ mehr, sondern weder Ehre noch 
Schande; sie war—als Moment gesellschaftlichen Selbstbewusstseins — so 
belanglos wie Reichtum. 


Above all it is the behaviour of ordinary people that fascinates him, as in the 
description of a cinema-show in a country village, which may not begin 
until the local priests are in their seats too: 


Endlich (oder leider —ich weiss nicht) haben die Priester den Austausch 
ihrer Schulerinnerungen beendet oder abgebrochen, auch sie kamen, um sich 
dic Herrlichkeit anzusehen, die das Plakat verspricht: Anne Blyth. Die 
rétlichen Muscheln erléschen, der Schulpausenlarm auf den billigen Platzen 
verstummt, diese ganze klassenlose Gesellschaft versinkt in schweigende 
Erwartung, wahrend siiss, bunt und breitwangig der Film beginnt. Hin und 
wieder fangt eins der vier- oder dreijahrigen Kinder an zu schreien, wenn die 
Pistolen allzu realistisch knallen, das Blut, zu echt nachgemacht, von der Stirn 
des Helden fliesst oder gar dunkelrote Tropfen auf dem Hals der Schénen 
sichtbar werden: Oh, muss denn dieser siisse Hals durchbohrt werden? Er 
wird nicht endgiiltig durchbohrt, nur keine Bange, schnell dem schreienden 
Kind ein Stiick Schokolade in den Mund geschoben: da schmelzen Schmerz 
und Schokolade im Dunkeln dahin. 


Within less than ten years Heinrich Béll has produced a body of writing 
which can already be assessed as an achievement, not merely as something 
that holds out promise. His imagination is fertile and wide in scope. It 
seems as if almost any aspect of contemporary urban civilization which he 
encounters is capable of starting off an inventive sequence of fictional situa- 
tions. He can make his reader see and feel the detail and background of his 
stories, and can create strong conflicts and tender human situations. Sharp 
satire with social and moral criticism shades off into light, sparkling comedy. 

His style is colloquial, assured in its familiarity with the language of mecha- 
nized living. There is no doubt about the strength and originality of his 
Ww niting. 


NOTE 
' Pilote de guerre, New York, 1942, p. 79. 
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THOMAS MANN’S DR FAUSTUS 
BY W. D. WILLIAMS 


THE original Faust of the Volksbuch enjoyed the gifts of the devil for 
twenty-four years and was then haled off to hell. This is the classical Faust 
story, a story of UPpis, the human urge to know all, to be powerful over all 
things, forgetting his status as a creature, his dependence on God, and punished 
in the appropriate way. Marlowe treated it no differently. Goethe com- 
pletely reversed its implications, making the very quality which damned the 
old Faust the key to the salvation of the new. And finally, in 1943, in the 
middle of the war, Thomas Mann started to write his version of the story, 
not in Germany but in California, whither he had been driven by the Third 
Reich. Things had changed since Goethe’s day — the liberal optimism of 
Weimar was no longer a tenable attitude, and particularly as far as Germany 
was concerned, the signs were all pointing to barbarism and catastrophe. It 
is logical, therefore, that Mann should revert to the old Faust legend and 
show his hero descending into heli, with no hope of redemption, or even 
desire for it. But more and more throughout his life Mann has moved 
towards Goethe; his novel Lotte in Weimar, published just before the war, 
shows how deeply he shares the essential outlook of Goethe. He is in no 
sense, therefore, concerned to set up a view of life antagonistic to Goethe's. 
His faith is Goethe’s faith, and yet his Faust is doomed. Why is this so? It 
is this question which is forced upon us above all others by Mann’s novel. 

This is the story of a Faust who is a musician and is damned in the classical 
manner. But plainly there is much more to it than this. The damning takes 
the form of a disease, and disease is no new theme in Mann’s work. Often 
before he has treated disease as essentially connected with the nature of the 
artist and his work, and this Faust, as one would expect, is an artist. Indeed 
his art is both the cause and the result of his disease, or his damnation — or 
it is his damnation. And again, as in the Zauberberg, it is not just one man 
who is diseased, but a whole society. The tuberculosis clinic in the earlier 
work stands for the whole of our civilization, and it is made quite clear in 
this book that Leverkiihn’s fate is the fate of his people, the Germans. And 
yet not only the Germans, since his art is the symbol of all art today, and of 
the general descent of our time into barbarism. Here is the first of the 
problems of the book. Is it aimed at Germany (and especially Nazi Germany) 
or at all of us? Is the German fate, the damnation of Leverkiihn, simply an 
extreme example of the fate which threatens us allz Mann seems to say the 
former, that this is a picture of Germany destroying itself, and his book has 
been violently attacked as anti-German, but is it not arguable that his real 
point goes much deeper and farther afield? Are we not in fact concerned 
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here with an analysis of the whole of contemporary civilization? Leverkiihn 
is an extreme case of Germany, just as he is an extreme case of ‘artist-in-the- 
world-today’, and Germany, perhaps, is itself only an extreme case of 
mankind, just as ‘artist’ is an extreme case of ‘man-in-the-world-today’. 
Mann perhaps reveals the whole of his meaning in the Entstehung des Doktor 
Faustus, when he speaks of the secret identity of Zeitblom and Leverkihn. 
This is on the face of it absurd, since the two are opposites — Leverkiihn is 
the introspective lonely inhuman artist, the juggler with words and sounds 
and ideas, Zeitblom very much the flower of his age, the classical philologist, 
liberal, tolerant, humanistic, an anti-Nazi (though his children are Nazis), 
hating the new regime but unable to keep entirely out of it, hoping for a 
German defeat in the war, yet ashamed of himself for hoping for it — the 
typical German intellectual against Hitler, the ‘good’ German, friendly and 
honest — entirely ineffectual. He is the ‘good’ German, Leverkiihn the “bad’ 

but the implication hinted at is that they are the same, only one Germany 
in two facets. No wonder Mann has been bitterly attacked by many 
Germans! 

But this Leverkiihn, who is he? He is deeply interested in music, but starts 
by studying theology, just as Nietzsche did. He is brought up in the same 
part of the country as Nietzsche was, he breathes the same air. He has his 
adventure in a brothel exactly as Nietzsche did, he contracts the same disease 
as Nictzsche did. He suffers from headaches, eyestrain and so on. He 
proposes marriage through a friend and is rejected. He goes mad and lives 
on for ten years under the care of his mother. In all these things he echoes 
Nietzsche. In character he is in many ways like Nietzsche. But he is not a 
classical philologist as Nietzsche was. It is Zeitblom who is the classical 

hilologist! There is no doubt that Mann means the link with Nietzsche to 
» plain to all. And equally plain is the link between Leverkiihn and Mann 
himself. To take only one detail — Leverkiihn has his interview with the 
devil at Palestrina in Italy in 1911, and from this stems all his work, his 
career as a musician really begins here. Exactly ten years earlier Thomas 
Mann had written Buddenbrooks, his first major work, in this same Italian 
town. And Mann is just ten years older than Leverkiihn. Similarly the 
description of Leverkiihn’s life in Munich and the people he meets and 
mingles with there can be fitted to the events in Mann’s life in Munich ten 
years later. Indeed some of the characters in this part of the book are thinly 
disguised portraits of people Mann knew. Plainly he is weaving a subtle 
harmony round the trio Leverkiihn-Nietzsche-himself, with Zeitblom as an 
alter ego who comments and interprets and passes as a mere spectator. Just 
as Zeitblom’s name is a hint of his nature, so “Leverkiihn’ is not far in meaning 
from the Nietzschean ‘live dangerously’. This play with the names of 
characters, as in previous books of Mann’s, is extended to many of the minor 
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characters too, from the Frau Schweigestill who looks after Leverkiihn in 
the last half of his life, and the little boy Echo who dies so horribly, to the 
university lecturer who expounds to the student Leverkiihn a theatrical 
Lutheran theology with continual emphasis that we are damned by our 
sexual impulses. His name is Schleppfuss. 

The events of Leverkiihn’s life are told in retrospect, after his death, by 
Zeitblom. He died in 1940, but was mad from 1930. He was born, we 
know, just ten years after Mann. Mann is now telling the tale, through 
Zeitblom, in retrospect. But large parts of the book, especially the interview 
with the devil, are contemporary accounts by Leverkiihn himself, letters by 
him and to him, and so on. So we have a triple perspective — events 
narrated at the time they happen, events narrated by Zeitblom years 
later, and events narrated by Thomas Mann at precisely the same time 
as Zeitblom himself is supposed to be writing. And again, Zeitblom 
continually interrupts his narration to comment on events in Germany 
as he is writing—the Allied air-attacks, the conditions in Germany, 
his own hopes and fears, his hatred of the Nazis, his yearning for their 
defeat, his shame at being a German. This latter — the description of 
contemporary conditions in Germany — becomes more and more marked 
towards the end of the book, when Germany is crumbling, Hitler is mad, 
Germany is mad, the Russians are at the gates of Berlin and the British and 
Americans bursting over the Rhine. So a counterpoint is constructed: 
Leverkiihn’s career ending in madness in 1930, set against Germany's career 
ending in madness and destruction in 1945. And Zeitblom is the focal point 
where the two meet and mingle and each illuminates the other. 

But all this is preliminary. What is the real thema of the book? Why is 
Leverkiihn damned? He is a musician. Music is the purest of the arts, said 
Schopenhauer, because it reveals the ultimate Will direct, without any 
intermediaries. Music for Hesse was the divine serenity and perfect know- 
ledge. For Mann it is plainly something much more problematic. Music 
here stands for art in general, but ‘potenziert’, as the Romantics called it, 
intensified, taken to the ultimate extreme. So the story is a parable of the 
development of art in the twentieth century. Mann has always urged that 
there is something unhealthy about art, and much of his work turns on this. 
Now he appears to suggest that art is in essence demonic, that the artist is 
perforce brought into relation with demonic powers, even diabolical 
influences. Or is it only the art of this century that has been driven to the 
sphere of the devil? Here is another problem. It rather looks as though this 
latter is the meaning, but if so why: Why is the artist today open to this 
attack, or rather driven to embrace the devil, whereas the classical artist 
(and here Goethe is of central significance, with his Faust saved, as this one 
is damned) is free from such danger? Consider Mann's view of art and his 
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own practice. He suggests continually that art today has no real capacity to 
create new forms, new feclings and perceptions, all it can do (and it is a 
worthy task, faute de mieux), is to take up old forms, old themes, old con- 
ventions, and parody them. In the modern world all art is essentially 
parody, irony, if it is to be anything more than disguised autobiography. 
And indeed a great part of Mann’s own work is in essence parody, as he 
himself has been at pains to underline. In the interview with the devil in 
this book this comes out clearly. The language of the interview is, much of 
it, a pastiche of the German style of Luther’s time, but the devil speaks for 
the twentieth century. And this crossing of sixteenth-century speech with 
twenticth-century thinking is part of Mann’s parodistic intention. 


Eine wahrhaft begliickende, entriickende, zweifellose und glaubige 
Inspiration, cine Inspiration, bei der es keine Wahl, kein Bessern und Basteln 
gibt, bei der alles als seliges Diktat empfangen wird, der Schritt stockt und 
stiirzt, sublime Schauer a Heimgesuchten vom Scheitel zu den Fusspitzen 
iiberrieseln, cin Tranenstrom des Gliicks ihm aus den Augen bricht — die ist 
nicht mit Gott, der dem Verstande zu viel'zu tun iibrig lasst, die ist nur mit 
dem Teufel, dem wahren Herrn des Enthusiasmus, méglich. 


And the devil elaborates his criticism of modern music: 


Gewisse Dinge sind nicht mehr méglich. Der Schein der Gefiihle als kom- 
positorisches Kunstwerk, der selbstgeniigsame Schein der Musik selbst ist 
unmdglich geworden, und nicht zu halten —als welcher seit alters darin 
besteht, dass vorgegebene und formelhaft niedergeschlagene Elemente so 
eingesetzt werden, als ob sie die unverbriichliche Notwendigkeir dieses einen 
Falles waren. Oder lass es umgekehrt sein: der Sonderfall gibt sich die Miene, 
als wire er mit der vorgegebenen, vertrauten Formel identisch. Seit vier- 
hundert Jahren hat alle grosse Musik ihr Geniigen darin gefunden, diese 
Einheit als bruchlos geleistete vorzutaéuschen — sie hat sich darin gefallen, die 
konventionelle Allgemeingesetzlichkeit, der sie untersteht, mit ihren eigensten 
Anliegen zu verwechseln. Freund, es geht nicht mehr. Die Kritik des Orma- 
ments, der Konvention und der abstrakten Allgemeinheit ist ein und dasselbe. 
Was der Kritik verfallt, ist der Scheincharakter des biirgerlichen Kunstwerks, 
an dem die Musik teilhat, obgleich sie kein Bild macht ... Der Anspruch, das 
Allgemeine als im Besonderen harmonisch enthalten zu denken, dementiert 
sich selbst. Es ist geschehen um die vorweg und verpflichtend geltenden 
Konventionen, die die Freiheit des Spicls gewahrleisteten. 


Leverkiihn agrees, but urges that one could nevertheless ‘das Spiel poten- 
zieren’, play with forms from which all life had long since departed. But the 
devil has his answer ready: 


Ich weiss, ich weiss. Die Parodie. Sie kénnte lustig sein, wenn sie nicht gar 
so triibselig ware in ihrem aristokratischen Nihilismus. Wiirdest du dir viel 
Gliick und Grésse von solchen Schlichen versprechen? 
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And Leverkiihn has to admit that he would not. We have, it appears, 
become blasé, we cannot take emotion seriously, we are too intellectual, too 
critical. Art becomes either pastiche or parody. And parody, says Lever- 
kiihn, cannot satisfy him. Very well then, the devil answers, I will give you 
music that is not parody, but you will pay for it — you have already begun 
to pay for it, by losing your soul, that is by being isolated, by being unable 
to love, unable to transcend your own personality, your own separateness. 
Remember that you chose me, not I you. When you started to study theo- 
logy, it was pride that drove you, and the theology you studied was devilish. 
And the devil’s words are exactly fulfilled. We see Leverkiihn achieving 
fame through his music, and his works are portrayed as in essence parodistic. 
All are hailed as masterpieces, all are essentially play, they are abstract, they 
are mathematical figures, without heart, or they play with old styles and 
parody them. Except, perhaps, the last, Dr Fausti Wehklage. This is 
deliberately designed as a reversal of the last movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony — as Beethoven wrote his music as an ode to joy, so 
Leverkiihn’s is an ode to inhumanity. But this is not parody, it is ‘potenziertes 
Spiel’, it is bitter earnest. Does Mann imply that all his works are parodistic, 
except this last one? This one is plainly parodistic in style — a novel to end 
all novels, he called it, taking up a famous judgment on Joyce’s Ulysses. But 
it is bitter earnest too, and certainly not mere play. 

But these artistic and cultural questions are seen throughout the book as 
intimately linked with issues which are in essence theological. It is no 
accident that Leverkiihn began as a student of theology, and a large part of 
the interview with the devil is taken up with a verbal fencing-match between 
them, which at the time seems almost like a school disputation without any 
profound sense of commitment, but comes increasingly into our minds as 
we follow the course of the hero’s life and watch his struggles with his own 
spiritual pride. Perhaps this passage puts the matter most clearly. Leverkiihn 
is speaking to the devil: 


Unterdessen michte ich euch davor warnen, euch meiner allzu sicher zu 
fiihlen. Eine gewisse Seichtheit eurer Theologie kénnte euch dazu verfiihren. 
[hr verlasst euch darauf, dass der Stolz mich an der zur Rettung notwendigen 
Zerknirschung hindern wird und stellt dabei nicht in Rechnung, dass es eine 
stolze Zerknirschung gebe. Die Zerknirschung Kains, der der festen Meinung 
war, seine Siinde sei grésser, als dass sie ihm je verziechen werden méchte. Die 
contritio ohne jede Hoffnung und als vélliger Unglaube an die Méglichkeit der 
Gnade und Verzeihung, als die felsenfeste Uberzeugung des Siinders, er habe 
es zu grob gemacht, und selbst die unendliche Giite reiche nicht aus, seine 
Siinde zu verzeihen — erst das ist die wahre Zerknirschung, und ich mache 
euch darauf aufmerksam, dass sie der Erlésung am allernichsten, fiir die Giite 
aim allerunwiderstehlichsten ist ... Eine Siindhaftigkeit, so heillos, dass sie 
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ihren Mann von Grund aus am Heile verzweifeln lasst, ist der wahrhaft 
theologische Weg zum Heil. 


And he goes on in this strain, until the devil is constrained to express his 
admiration, but not without revealing the barb concealed by the bait of such 
speculation: 


Nicht schlecht. Wahrlich ingeniés. Und nun will ich dir sagen, dass genau 
Képfe von deiner Art die Population der Hdlle bilden. Es ist nicht so leicht, 
in die Hélle zu kommen; wir litten lingst Raummangel, wenn Hinz und 
Kunzhineinkimen. Aber dein theologischer Typ, so ein abgefeimter Erzvogel, 
der auf die Spekulation spekuliert, weil er das Spekulieren von Vaters Seite 
im Blut hat — das miisste mit Krautern zugehen, wenn der nicht des Teufels 
wire. 


And Mann contrives to bring this passage, and the line of thought contained 
in it, into our minds when he comes to describe Leverkiihn’s final work, the 
Wehklage. The work is one of ‘unendlicher Klage’, with the extremest 
accents of grief, with no relief or consolation anywhere. 


Nein, dies dunkle Tongedicht lasst bis zuletzt keine Vertréstung, Verséh- 
nung, Verklarung zu. Aber wie, wenn der kiinstlerischen Parodoxie, dass aus 
der totalen Konstruktion sich der Ausdruck —der Ausdruck als Klage — 
gebiert, das rcligiése Paradoxon entsprache, dass aus tiefster Heillosigkeit, 
wenn auch als leiseste Frage nur, die Hoffnung keimte? Es wire die Hoffnung 
jenscits der Hoftnungslosigkeit, die Transzendenz der Verzweiflung — nicht 
der Verrat an ihr, sondern das Wunder das iiber den Glauben geht. H6rt nur 
den Schluss, hért ihn mit mir: Eine Instrumentengruppe nach der anderen 
tritt zuriick, und was iibrig bleibt, womit das Werk verklingt, ist das hohe G 
eines Cello, das letzte Wort, der letzte verschwebende Laut, in pianissimo- 
fermate langsam vergehend. Dann ist nichts mehr — Schweigen und Nacht. 
Aber der nachschwingend im Schweigen hangende Ton, der nicht mehr ist, 
dem nur die Seele noch nachlauscht, und der Ausklang der Trauer war, ist 
es nicht mehr, wandelt den Sinn, steht als ein Licht in der Nacht. 


And the same strain of thought is apparent in the last scene, with everyone 
gathered to hear the work and Leverkiihn making his last long speech 
almost in the very words of the old Volksbuch Faust. He surveys his life, 
describes how he was already ‘vorherbestimmt’ to the devil even while he 
was studying theology, how the one human being he had tried to love, the 
little boy Echo, had been destroyed, as he thinks by his fault, in a hideous 
and horrible way, and how this had shown him that all the positive side of 
lite, the goodness and joy and truth and justice — all this was just a hollow 
mockery, a phantasm of the devil, designed to lure men away from them- 
selves and destroy them. But the devil, he says, has kept his word for four 
and twenty years, and the time has come to pay his reckoning. And perhaps 
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God will have mercy on him, because of his efforts (“dass ich das Schwere 


gesucht und mirs sauer habe werden lassen’), but he cannot hope so. 


Meine Siinde ist grésser, denn dass sie mir kénnte verzichen werden, und 
ich habe sie auf Hohest getricben dadurch, dass mein Kopf spekulierte, der 
zerknirschte Unglaube an die Méglichkeit der Gnade und Verzcihung 
miéchte das allerreizendste sein fiir die ewige Giite, wo ich doch einsehe, dass 
solche freche Berechnung das Erbarmen vollends unméglich macht. Darauf 
aber fussend, ging ich weiter im Spekulieren und rechnete aus, dass diese 
letzte Verworfenheit der dusserste Ansporn sein miisse ftir die Giite, ihre 
Unendlichkeit zu beweisen. Und so immer fort, also, dass ich einen ver- 
ruchten Wettstreit trieb mit der Giite droben, was unausschépflicher sei, sie 
oder mein Spekulieren — da seht ihr, dass ich verdammt bin, und ist kein 
Erbarmen fiir mich, weil ich ein jedes im voraus zerstére durch Spekulieren. 


And a similar line of thought is suggested in the last passage of all, describing 
the fate of Germany herself, at the height of her triumph in 1940, but rushing 
irresistably towards the abyss, surrounded by demons, blindly and desperately 
hurtling to destruction. 


Wann wird es des Schlundes Grund erreichen? Wann wird aus letzter 
Hoffnungslosigkeit ein Wunder, das iiber den Glauben geht, das Licht der 
Hoffnung tagen? 


The wording here is the same as in the description of the end of Leverkiihn’s 
last work, and plainly the fate of the hero and that of Germany are to be 
identified. Just as Leverkiihn’s work ended in despair, but with the ‘Hoffnung 
aus letzter Hoffnungslosigkeit’, so the catastrophe which has overwhelmed 
Germany leaves no room for hope, except that same “Hoffnung aus letzter 
Hoffnungslosigkeit’. 

But can we leave it thus: Thomas Mann has here again conveyed some- 
thing of the Goethean Faust in his hero. Just as Goethe's theology envisaged 
the devil, and the existence of evil generally, as forming a necessary part of 
the divine good in that it spurred men on to activity, without which there 
can be nothing good, so Leverkiihn’s theology envisages the sin of man as a 
spur to the Everlasting Mercy, which demands almost that man shall sin in 
order that it may itself exercise its function of forgiveness. So the more man 
sins the more opportunity he gives to God to manifest His forgiveness. This 
perversion of some of Luther's speculations is put plainly into Leverkiihn’s 
mind throughout the book, and especially, as we have seen, in two places: 
first in the interview with the devil, who greets it with respect as a piece of 
ingenious sophistry, but makes short work of its pretensions to truth, and 
secondly in Leverkiihn’s last speech, where it is announced as a desperate last 
hope without real conviction. Brought up against the ultimate mystery and 
in the face of the fact of sin and the experience of hell, Leverkiihn is forced 
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to preface all his thinking, which had been arrogant and subtle, with a 
simple ‘perhaps. And Zeitblom, his alter ego, folds his hands and prays at 
the end. What is the meaning of this? Is Leverkiihn damned after all? And, 
perhaps more important, is Germany damned? And again, bearing in mind 
our earlier contention that these two may be symbols of something more 
inclusive, namely the whole situation of the artist and indeed man in general, 
in the twentieth century, are we all damned? Much of the criticism that this 
book has aroused springs from what seems to be a misreading of the ending 
in this sense. If it were so, then it would doubtless be intolerable presumption 
on Mann's part to say so. Who is he, after all, to consign us all to perdition: 
Or even to consign his own country to perdition? But to put such questions 
is to miss the subtlety of the book. On this point, it is the method of Goethe 
which Mann has followed. Goethe too wrote a drama, Tasso, in which the 
hero is an artist, and the theme is the tragic suffering of the artist in the 
world, a theme which Mann has made central to all his work, culminating 
in this most radical version of all. And the end of Goethe's Tasso has always 
given rise to various conflicting interpretations, critics have fought bitter 
battles over it, some urging that Goethe intends the hero to be reconciled 
with his antagonist and achieve a new balance and harmony of the personality 
which will allow him to face life more successfully, others arguing that this 
is mere wish-fulfilment, the hero descends into madness, just as the historical 
Tasso did. Both these interpretations are tantamount to writing Act VI 
of the play, and there is no Act VI. Goethe, in fact, having exposed his 
subject in all its complexity, leaves it at that; he is not concerned with what 
physically happens to his hero after the drop of the curtain. And he chooses 
his words at the end of the play with great care to avoid committing himself 
to any one of the factual outcomes suggested. They are all irrelevant. Is 
this not perhaps precisely what Thomas Mann is doing here? On the one 
hand we have Leverkiihn’s sufferings, his madness, his greatness, his un- 
doubted demonic possession, before our eyes. One can say that he is already 
in hell, and has been since the interview with the devil. And again we are 
bidden to see all this as a symbol of the condition of Germany. And perhaps 
Germany itself as an extreme case of modern civilization in general. All 
this we have watched. On the other hand we have this talk of redemption 
from the uttermost sin, redemption because the sin is absolute, ‘Hoffnung aus 
letzter Hoftnungslosigkeit’, the Umschlag, the reversal, because there is no 
hope, that is ground for hope, since the Eternal Mercy is unlimited. And 
this is enshrined in three things — in Leverkiihn’s last piece of music, which 
is described almost lyrically, Mann here allowing himself some emotional 
appeal in his language, and secondly in his last speech, which is once again 
a plea for sympathy, loaded with all the associations of the sixteenth-century 
Faust, and of Marlowe’s hero in his last speech, and thirdly in Zeitblom's 
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prayer which ends the novel. Mann, like Goethe in Tasso, refuses finally to 
say which of these two sides he takes. Whether his hero, and his country 
and his race, are damned or not, is not for him to decide. He has exposed the 
complex and insoluble enigma he has taken as his subject, and his task is now 
done. And remembering what we said earlier about the links between 
Leverkiihn and Nietzsche and Mann himself, we can see how resolute must 
have been Mann’s determination to leave this last question unresolved, since 
it is his own soul ultimately, and not just that of his hero, which is being 


judged. 








SYMBOLISM IN FONTANE’S DER STECHLIN 
BY D. BARLOW 


LikE most nineteenth-century realists Fontane makes extensive use of 
symbolism, though in his earlier novels the symbols tend to be employed in 
a purely conventional way, either to adumbrate some later event in the 
story, or to cast light upon a character's disposition. Examples of this kind 
of sy mbolism are the repeated allusions to sunset in Stine, foreshadowing the 
hero’s tragic end, or the frequent references to trains and travelling in Cécile, 
reflecting the restlessness in Cécile’s own soul. Symbols of this type are to 
be found, of course, in Der Stechlin, perhaps the most obvious instance being 
the occasion when Woldemar and Armgard jokingly join hands during their 
excursion to the Eierhauschen, thus providing the reader with a hint of their 
future engagement. But one of the factors which distinguishes Der Stechlin 
from the earlier novels is the presence of a more elaborate symbolism, 
designed to underline the theme of the book as a whole. The many portents 
of doom which occur in the work, such as Cujacius’s account of Peter 
Cornelius’s solemn “Tubablaser’, Dubslav’s recollections of Bécklin’s horrific 
Via Mala painting, or Melusine’s speculations on the possibility of a new 
Reign of Terror, have no immediate bearing upon any specific character or 
incident in the story. Their function, in association with other symbols, is 
to provide a subtle reminder of the turbulent historical forces which form 
the background of the novel. Through them, apparently insignificant events, 
such as Dubslav’s defeat in the election, acquire a heightened importance, so 
that the various characters no longer appear as ordinary individuals moving 
within a circumscribed milieu, but come to stand as the representatives of a 
culture in decline. 

The symbolism, however, is never obtrusive. On the contrary, so inti- 
mately is it fused with realistic description that the full implications of a 
particular symbol emerge only gradually as fresh allusions and associations 
impress themselves on the reader. This technique of skilful suggestion is 
nowhere better demonstrated than in the case of the Stechlinsee, which 
Fontane himself intended to form the principal leit-motif of the novel.’ 
The initial description of the lake, notwithstanding the gloomy and solitary 
setting, seems deliberately matter-of-fact: 


Zwischen flachen, nur an einer einzigen Stelle steil und quaiartig ansteigen- 
den Ufern liegt er da, rundum von alten Buchen eingefasst, deren Zweige, von 
ihrer cignen Schwere nach unten gezogen, den See mit ihrer Spitze beriihren. 
Hie und da wichst ein weniges von Schilf und Binsen auf, aber kein Kahn 
zicht seine Furchen, kein Vogel singt, und nur selten, dass ein Habicht dariiber 
hinfliegt und seinen Schatten auf die Spiegelflache wirft.* 
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Nor would there appear to be any special significance in the subsequent 
account of the legend associated with the lake — its supposedly subterranean 
connexions, causing it to reflect volcanic disturbances in all parts of the 
world by sending up a waterspout, and the ‘roter Hahn’ which, according 
to popular superstition, rises to the surface during more violent upheavals 
and crows out loudly into the surrounding countryside. Legends of this 
kind are common enough in the Mark, and this particular one seems to 
have been introduced partly in order to lend a touch of colour to an other- 
wise flat description, and partly to establish a mood of gentle irony and 
caricature which, as the reader soon perceives, is to characterize the novel as 
a whole. 

But shortly afterwards, during a dinner-party given by Dubslav in honour 
of his guests, Rex and Czako, the lake is mentioned again, and the ever witty 
Czako, sampling the fish course, speculates facetiously on the number of 
political revolutions which the oldest carp in the lake could have experienced 
in its lifetime. Naturally enough, these light-hearted remarks pass almost 
unnoticed, and the topic is soon discarded. Then, on the following morning, 
a further conversation between Dubslav and his guests is recorded. Here, as 
the possibility of visiting the lake is discussed, Dubslav casually observes that 
in the opinion of the local pastor — a Christian Socialist, as we learn later — 
the Stechlinsee is something of a “Revolutionar, der gleich mitrumort, wenn 
irgendwo was los ist’. Only now does one begin to be aware that, in the 
course of these seemingly trivial conversations, the association of the lake 
with political, as well as seismic, disturbances, is being quietly yet unmistak- 
ably emphasized.* From this point onwards the lake develops into a 
dominant leit-motif. Situated within the very heart of the Stechlin estates, 
it provides a constant reminder of those restive social forces which threaten 
to disturb the hitherto stable foundations of the old aristocratic order; 
outwardly tranquil, but bubbling and seething in its depths, it serves as a 
mirror of political discontent, and its ‘roter Hahn’, together with the red 
tie of Dr Moscheles, the red stockings of the child Agnes, and the red roofs 
of the village of Globsow (where, according to Dubslav, the ‘Generalwelt- 
anbrennung is being prepared), becomes a symbol of impending 
catastrophe. 

The lake, however, has a further significance, and this is eventually made 
clear to us by the progressively minded Melusine in her long conversation 
with Lorenzen towards the end of the novel: its seismological sensitivity is a 
symbolic admonition to the individual never to lose sight of “den grossen 
Zusammenhang der Dinge’. For, as Melusine goes on to explain, ‘sich 
abschliessen, heisst sich einmauern, und sich einmauern ist Tod’. It is this 
determination ‘to wall oneself in’, to isolate oneself from the more un- 
pleasant aspects of reality, which constitutes the fundamental human 
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weakness of so many of the characters in Der Stechlin. Typical representa- 
tives of Prussian Junkerdom, they remain stubbornly blind to the far- 
reaching social and political changes which are occurring in Germany, and 
in their subconscious fear of losing what privileges are left to them, they 
develop into an effete anachronism, incapable of playing any vital, effective 
role in national life. 

Prominent amongst this class of characters stands Dubslav’s sister Adelheid. 
A domineering, authoritative personality, who is never tired of asserting the 
superiority of all things Prussian, Adelheid is firmly convinced that the 
Junkers, despite the spasmodic threats to their power from the advocates of 
Liberalism and Social Democracy, will for ever remain the central pillar of 
the state. Conscious of the centuries of tradition behind her, she seems the 
epitome of confidence, stability and strength. Yet delicately, through a 
series of symbolic touches and allusions, Fontane lays bare the essential 
hollowness of Adelheid’s existence, until her bluff assurance is seen as no 
more than a pathetic mask concealing the emptiness within. Already in the 
description of her residence, Kloster Wutz, there is a suggestion that things 
are not what they seem; for the convent's towering gable wall, so solid and 
impressive from afar, is seen on closer inspection to be in imminent danger 
of collapse. Similarly, the enchantingly beautiful arbour, set in a corner of 
her garden, proves, once the initial effect of its splendour has worn off, to 
be merely the disguise for a scene of disorderly chaos. All the members of 
Adclheid’s entourage, too, are symbolic in some way or other of decadence 
and petrifaction. Friulein von Triglaff, for instance, is a mere caricature of 
humanity whose life is without substance and meaning, Fraulein von 
Schimonski is stone-deaf and oblivious of all happenings outside the ancient 
convent walls, and Friulein von Teschendorf is so senile that she can no 
longer be invited to sit at table because she drops her food. Other symbols 
have a somewhat different function. Thus the drawn curtains of Adelheid’s 
room point to her efforts to divorce herself from reality, whilst the 
clock, which is always late, expresses her obdurate determination to live in 
the past. Meanwhile, the disastrous consequences which must inevitably 
follow such a policy of arid isolation and withdrawal from the world, are 
reflected symbolically in the apocaly ptic prophecies of the bailiff Fix and his 
startling demand for ‘ Umwertung . 

Symbolism is used, too, in the characterization of Dubslav. The account 
of the aloe bush, for example, in which Rex significantly sees ‘etwas eigen- 
tiimlich Geheimnisvolles , illustrates, on the purely realistic plane, Dubslav’s 
naive delight in deceiving his friends. But the bush is at the same time 
symbolic of the equivocal position of Junkerdom in the modern world: out- 
wardly magnificent, it is in reality withering away within, and its glory is an 
illusion. Or again, the tattered and antiquated Prussian flag, the rococo clock 
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with its incongruous ‘Hippenmann’, and the fantastic, dust-laden ‘museum’ 
are not only indicative of a certain eccentricity and lack of taste: they are the 
means of symbolizing a perverse traditionalism and an obstinate refusal to 
move with the times. Lastly, the erratic boulders, which form one of the 
distinctive landmarks of the Stechlin estates, are, like Dubslav and the class 
which he represents, a strange and ludicrous survival from a bygone era. 
Together with the huge glass sphere in the forecourt of his Schloss, they stand 
as a permanent symbol of the useless and the grotesque. 

As in the case of the lake, many of these symbols develop into leit-motifs, 
supplying a kind of interpretative commentary on the main action of the 
novel and preventing the reader from ever losing sight of the deeper meaning 
of the events described.‘ Other symbols, however, relate only to Dubslav 
himself, being a means of differentiating him from his environment; for 
Dubslav, unlike his sister and most of his fellow Junkers, is too wise to close 
his eyes to reality. This is suggested symbolically in his insistence on having 
the old coloured glass removed from his look-out tower, because it seemed 
to him to produce an unwarranted distortion of the true nature of things. 
Dubslav, in fact, appreciates only too clearly the strength of the new social 
forces of the age. The ‘Generalweltanbrennung’ of the Globsow factory 
workers and the ruthless, mechanical form of society typified in Krippen- 
stapel’s bees are, we feel, symbolic to him of the evils towards which un- 
mitigated ‘progress’ can lead. Yet with the characteristic inertia of his class, 
he is unwilling to take any positive action to preserve his own standards 
and ideals, preferring instead to look upon the gradual disintegration of the 
old order of society with a resigned fatalism. Hence the significance of his 
collection of weathervanes: for him, men, like weathervanes, can only 
submit to the direction of forces beyond their control. 

One of the distinctive features of Fontane’s art is his fondness for the 
anecdote. But whereas in the earlier novels anecdotes are introduced hap- 
hazardly for their own sake, or at best to illuminate some facet of character, 
in Der Stechlin they, too, assume an unmistakably symbolic importance. 
The story of the Siamese princess, for example, whose lost virginity had to 
be restored by magic, affords more than a simple illustration of the rather 
coarse tastes of the provincial Junker: it provides also a symbolic parallel to 
the general state of mind of a class which, in its inertia, can look only to 
miracles for the restoration of its diminishing power and prestige.’ And 
coming, as it does, in the midst of the election festivities, immediately after 
the confirmation of Dubslav’s defeat at the hands of a Social Democrat, the 
story gains added point. 

The most important anecdotes in Der Stechlin, however, are those which 
stress the ideal of social duty and responsibility propounded in the novel by 
Pastor Lorenzen. The story of Kaiser Wilhelm, who showed such concern 
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for the sick man in Bad Gastein, of the Portuguese poet Jodo de Deus, who 
spent his life in the service of the poor, of Graf Hohenlohe, who died fighting 
for his ideals, of the Russian schoolmaster, who chose suffering and death 
rather than betray his principles, above all, of the explorer Greeley, who was 
prepared to sacrifice his own moral and religious convictions in order to 
save the lives of his companions — all these embody a conception of duty 
based, not on blind obedience to authority, but on a profound awareness 
of social responsibility and true human values. They depict heroes whose 
actions transcend the limitations of class, station, or self-interest, and whose 
lives offer a permanent challenge to the selfish, moribund outlook of Prussian 
Junkerdom. 

The attempt to synthesize the realistic description of ordinary, everyday 
events with the symbolic portrayal of a culture in decline may have first 
suggested itself to Fontane during his reading of Zola. Certainly it marked 
a departure from his earlier style, so much so that many critics, puzzled by 
the enigmatic character of the work and oblivious of its deeper meaning, saw 
in it only evidence of a falling-off in the author's creative powers. One of 
the first to rectify this opinion was Thomas Mann. With greater insight than 
most of his contemporaries, he discovered in Der Stechlin features of style 
which went far beyond the traditional realism of the time.* Perhaps there 
was something significant in this, for shortly afterwards he was himself to 
produce that vast symbolic analysis of cultural decline, Der Zauberberg. 


NOTES 


' Letter to C. R. Lessing, June 8th, 1896. Briefe. Zweite Sammlung, vol. Il, p. 388. In all there are 
thirteen separate references in the novel to the lake. 

® Cesammelte Werke, Erste Seric, Berlin, 1905, vol. X, p. 3. 

* Fontane refers again to the legend of the Stechlinsee in his Wanderungen, though without any mention 
of the lake’s political associations. These are a later invention of our author’s, added in order to extend 
the symbolism. 

* The ‘museum’ and the glass sphere are referred to seven times, the rococo clock five times, and the 
erratic boulders three tumes 

* The anecdote of the English beauty specialist, who guaranteed to restore her clients’ youth, fulfils 
a sumular function 

* Thomas Mann, Rede und Antwort, Berlin, 1922, p. 110. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EXTROVERT: FONTANE’S VON 
ZWANZIG BIS DREISSIG 


BY LILIAN R. Furst 


WHILE every conceivable aspect of Fontane’s novels has been, or is being 
subjected to critical analysis, his diaries and autobiographical writings have 
largely been neglected; partly, it is true, because they are now practically 
unobtainable. The diaries were published by Ernst Heilborn in 1929 as Das 
Fontane-Buch and have never been reprinted. Each of his two autobiographies 
has appeared in only one edition: Meine Kinderjahre in 1894 and Von Zwanzig 
bis Dreissig in 1898. Yet they should be more widely read and known by 
those interested in Fontane. 

Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig, with or rather because of its defects, is an interest- 
ing and revealing, though paradoxical document. As its title implies, it sets 
out to recount Fontane’s experiences between the ages of twenty and thirty; 
but in actual fact this long work covers a far greater span of time, for it 
both includes happenings of later years and recalls the adolescent period on 
the brink of which Meine Kinderjahre had ended. Thus Von Zwanzig bis 
Dreissig gives a delightful picture of Fontane’s happy-go-lucky life in Berlin 
in his late teens, when he was staying with his quixotic Uncle August and 
Aunt ‘Pinchen’, whose startling careers are related in considerable detail. 
When he looks forward to subsequent years, he usually takes as his cue some 
personality whose acquaintance he made between twenty and thirty and 
whose friendship he continued to enjoy later. So in connexion with Julius 
Faucher of the Leipzig Lenau-Verein (1840), Fontane fills some fifty pages 
with an account of his experiences as a journalist in London many years 
later, when he would also sometimes meet Faucher. Or again, he traces 
most minutely the life-histories and fortunes of various friends he made in 
the Tunnel, the famous Berlin literary club to which he belonged in his 
twenties. Though some of its members, such as Storm and Heyse, became 
well known, others are hardly more than names to us, and their exploits, 
eccentricities and family affairs are certainly not of the slightest interest. 
Here already one of the cardinal defects of this autobiography becomes 
apparent: its tendency to digression. Fontane himself was by no means 
unaware of this defect; in the pretace he refers to the ‘unstatthaften Umfang’ 
of his book, which he regards as ‘einen Ubelstand’.t Moreover, in the course 
of the narrative, he makes no attempt to camouflage his frequent digressions; 
on the contrary, he repeatedly mentions his straying from the main theme 
and resolves to return to it forthwith: 
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Nach dieser weiten Abschweifung, in der ich mich ausschliesslich mit dem 
Ton, der vor dre “1SSIg Jahren auf der Kreuzzeitung herrschte, beschaftigt habe, 
kehre ich zu meinem cigentlichen Thema zuriick, zu Georg Hesekiel, der all 
die vorgeschilderten Dinge mit mir gemeinschaftlich durchlebte. * 


Der Tunnel, von dem ich in dem voraufgehenden Abschnitt ausfiihrlich 
erzahlt habe, hat mich, wenn auch viel persénlich Erlebtes mit hineinspielte, 
von mur selber weit weggefthrt und es wird Zeit sein, in mein richtiges 
Geleise zuriickzukcehren.? 


As long as Fontane’s digressions at least depict his stay in Uncle August's 
family or show a glimpse of the literary life of the period in the Tunnel, 
they are still admissible in his autobiography on the grounds that they reveal 
significant details of his milieu and social intercourse. But when he goes on - 
as he unfortunately does — to include a ‘curriculum vitae’ of the priest who 
conducted the service at his wedding‘ or to state whom the various guests 
present at the Kreuzzeitung parties eventually married*® (to mention only two 
examples), then we cannot but agree with Fontane’s own verdict that the 
excessive bulk of this work is an ‘Ubelstand’. 

Far more startling and disturbing, however, is the other defect of Von 
Zwanzig bis Dreissig; indeed at first it is difficult to believe that so skilled and 
experienced a writer as Fontane can be guilty of such a fault. Yet the 
narrative technique of Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig is gauche to the point of 
amateurishness. Fontane makes no real attempt to tell the story well, to 
present his material in the best possible manner (hence his tendency to 
digress and ramble). The key to his narrative technique lies in a word which 
he himself uses several times: ‘berichten’.* Instead of vividly telling the 
story of his experiences and development, he is ‘reporting’ certain happenings 

somewhat dryly at that! For instance, he devotes a whole section of his 
autobiography to March 18th, 1848, when he was an eye-witness of the 
street-fighting; but his description of that day is amazingly iacking in 
vividness: 


Erst gegen acht Uhr kam mein Verw andter, der die zuriickliegenden Stunden, 
inmitten all des Schiessens und Larmens, in einem benachbarten Eckhaus- 
restaurant zugebracht hatte, zuriick. Wir blieben noch eine volle Stunde 
zusammen, erst in seiner Wohnung, dann draussen in den Strassen, und ich 
werde weiterhin dariiber zu berichten haben, unterbreche mich hier aber ...’ 


Here, as always in Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig, the emphasis is clearly on the 
precision of the report (‘Eckhausrestaurant ) rather than on any dynamic 
conjuring up of the scene. Indeed, Fontane even apologizes, most charm- 
ingly,* for the inclusion of “Anekdotisches’ about his wife; he seems to 
consider it at variance with the ‘reporting’ character of his work — yet surely 
it is just the anecdote which creates a living picture. The same pedantic 
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strain manifests itself in his predilection for the pseudo-scholarly trapping of 
footnotes, in which he holds forth about such topics as the various princes 
Heinrich of Prussia, to quote but one example: 


Es gibt vier Prinzen Heinrich von Preussen: Prinz H., Bruder Friedrichs des 
Grossen, gest. 3. August 1802 zu Rheinsberg. — Prinz H., Bruder Friedrich 
Wilhelms II., gest. 1767 (an den Blattern), zu Protzen in Nahe von Ruppin. — 
Prinz H., Bruder Friedrich Wilhems III., gest. zu Rom. (Also der, von dem 
ich im Text erzahle.) — Prinz H., Bruder Kaiser Wilhelms II.° 


This painstaking scholarly approach is evident too in his repeated establish- 
ment of cross references: 


Um diese Zeit — es waren gerade meine Londoner Tage, von denen ich im 


ersten Abschnitt dieses Buches (Kapitel zwei) ausfiihrlich erzahlt habe —...*° 


In Berlin empfing mich mein alter Freund Fritz Esselbach, derselbe, von 
dem ich im Kapitel zwei des ersten Abschnittes erzahlt habe, und ... ** 


Ich sehe noch, wie wir um den grossen, runden Tisch, den ich schon in 
einem friiheren Kapitel beschrieben, herum sassen ...** 


Moreover, he has the annoying habit of constantly interrupting the narra- 
tive in order to formulate his programme, to announce what he is going to 
tell next: 


Ich will nun beschreiben, wie die Tage vergingen und wiahle dazu zunichst 
einen Sommertag.** 


Uber einzelne der vorstehend Aufgezihlten werde ich cingehender zu 
sprechen haben. Ehe ich aber damit beginne, stehe hier noch Einiges iiber 
a Tunnel als Ganzes, iiber seine Verfassung und seine ‘Statuten’, iiber seine 
Lokale, seine Sitzungen und seine Feste. Zunichst die Verfassung.** 


The effect of this extremely clumsy narrative technique is twofold. First, 
what might well be termed its ‘nuisance value’: the interspersal of such 
phrases as ‘wie schon erzahlt’,* ‘wie schon an anderer Stelle hervorgehoben’,'* 
‘... von dem ich in dem voraufgehenden Abschnitt erzahlt habe’!? — the 
interspersal of these and similar turns of speech, in which this autobiography 
abounds, must seem a disconcerting shortcoming in literary craftsmanship, 
especially to the contemporary reader, conditioned as he is to the slickness of 
the ‘well-made’ novel. Such a narrative technique — and this is its other 
effect — never allows the reader to face the action directly and to watch its 
progress on his own account. The fault lies not so much in the occasional 
breaking of the theatrical illusion, as in the failure ever to establish such an 
illusion convincingly. The narrator is always present, an obtrusive and at 
times excessively loquacious guide to the countryside. How strange it is to 
speak of Fontane’s failure to create a theatrical illusion and to apply such 
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derogatory adjectives to one of the best and greatest German novelists! Von 
Zwanzig his Dreissig 1S, however, d complete contrast to Fontane’s novels, 
at least as far as the narrative technique is concerned. In his novels, especially 
in the later ones, Fontane proves conclusively that he had mastered the art of 
story-telling, with brilliant results. The merest glance at his chapter openings 
and endings, his smooth transitions and the delicate, but precise internal 
structure of his novels reveals what a superb craftsman he was, and how truly 
he had perfected the literary technique for which he consciously strove long 
after he had already collected the actual material for his novels in nearly 
sixty years of human observation. Yet Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig is singularly 
uncouth in manner. Nor can it be defended either as a youthful work or as 
a product of incipient senility, since it was written between Effi Briest and 
Der Stechlin, Fontane’s acknowledged masterpieces. This is a paradox which 
can be explained only in a wider context; ‘ich komme weiterhin auf diesen 
heiklen Punkt zuriick’.'* 

If the narrative technique of Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig is a surprise to the 
‘Fontanite , its “Weltanschauung’ on the other hand is certainly that already 
familiar from the novels. Perhaps “‘Weltanschauung is not the right word, 
for Fontane presents, rather than a tightly knit system of thought, a 
delightful series of scintillating a dicta, one of the chief charms of which 
lies in the forthright, fresh formulation typical of Fontane. In his pro- 
nouncements on the social scene above all, he reveals that insight and penetra- 
tion that form the foundation of his novels. When characterizing the 
bourgeois, he formulates the pungent word “Geldsackgesinnung’, a state of 
mind prevalent also among those ‘die gar keinen Geldsack haben, oder einen 
sehr kleinen’!** A particularly illuminating remark in this field, and one 
which provides an interesting commentary on several of his novels is the 


following: 


... in dem entschiedneren Abschwenken (namentlich auch auf moralischem 


Gebiet) nach rechts und links hin, erkenne ich den cigentlichen Kulturfort- 
schritt. *° 


1 his judgments on individuals too, Fontane shows the same upright, 
ma -d approach, evaluating men not according to their class or outer 
veneer of virtue, but solely by the criterion of true humanity. So he con- 
dems one of the members of the Tunnel on the grounds that he was ‘ein 


Doktrinar und kein Mensch’,*! while he praises another highly because he 
was 


iiber alles hinaus, in erster Reihe von Grund aus human ... und in seinem tief 
eingewurzelten Sinne fiir das Menschliche, sich mit relativen Nebensach- 
lichkeiten wie Standesunterschiede, Wissens- und Bildungsgrade gar nicht 
beschafugte.** 
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This is the same rejection of the rigid, the doctrinaire, the hypocritical and 
the same appraisal of the genuine goodness of the human heart, irrespective 
of class distinctions, as in Irrungen Wirrungen and Stine. 

But if Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig only presented the same lines of thought 
as Fontane’s novels, and in a poor ‘mise-en-scéne’, to so speak, it would 
indeed deserve the neglect in which it has hitherto lain. This autobiography 
does, however, shed new light on Fontane in several respects. First, much 
can be deduced about his philosophy of art from the many asides on this 
topic scattered throughout the autobiography. In part, at least, his attitude 
is rooted in his social observation, in his merciless rejection of certain types 
as ‘inhuman’ in the wider sense of the word, and therefore not fit recipients 
of the artist's subtle gifts: 


Der beriihmte Satz ‘Kunst sei fiir alle’ ist grundfalsch; Kunst ist umgekehrt 
fiir sehr wenige und mitunter ist es mir, als ob es immer weniger wiirden. 
Nur das Beefsteak, dem sich leicht folgen asst, ist in einer steten Machtsteige- 
rung begriffen.** 


This apparently misanthropic statement is a good example of the working 
of an artist's defence mechanism against the uncomprehending bluntness of 
the masses. Moreover, at the time when Fontane was writing, culture had 
ceased to be the concern of an élite, for literacy had spread downwards and 
with this tendency, standards of appreciation had fallen sharply, a fall 
accelerated by the increasing materialism of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. No wonder that Fontane mistrusts the democratic concept of 
‘Art for all’ and believes instead that one must gradually raise oneself to an 
appreciation of the best in literature. Young people should therefore not 
start by reading Goethe, but wait ‘in das Beste hineinzuwachsen’.** This 
then is the basis of his philosophy of art. In addition, he sometimes gives 
comments which bear more directly on his art: in a dictum such as ‘Es soll 
sich die Dichtung nach dem Leben richten, an das Leben sich anschliessen’,** 
the foundations for his realistic art are laid. Likewise in his wholehearted 
support of Spielhagen’s precept of ‘finden, nicht erfinden’, which he calls 
‘eine nicht genug zu beherzigende Wahrheit’, adding that ‘in der Erzihlkunst 
bedeutet es beinahe alles’.** At times, his candour in regard to literary affairs 
can be both startling and amusing, as when he explains, with characteristic 
honesty and directness why a ‘false’ foreign correspondent may produce 
better and truer reports than one on the spot. For the man in Steglitz- 
Friedenau who takes his words of wisdom from The Times can do just as 
well as he who undertakes the ‘process of reproduction’ in Hampstead or 
Highgate, and both will certainly do better than the independent eye- 
witness, since a really penetrating vision and the ability for expression are 
so very rare! 
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One of the most interesting facets of Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig is the sketch 
of Fontane himself that emerges from the narrative. He is revealed as a 
charming, relaxed character, whose most prominent and endearing traits are 
modesty and a true sense of humour, which allows him to maintain his 
equipoise throughout the vicissitudes of his life. In the preface there is 
already evidence of this combination of modesty and humour when Fontane, 
after apologizing for the bulkiness of the book, solemnly proclaims this to 
be his last autobiographical effort: ‘So blickt denn der momentan umdrangte 
Leser wenigstens in cine wolkenlose Zukunft.'*” And so it goes on through- 
out. Fontane does not hesitate to quote in full various uncomplimentary 
remarks made about him; as for the ‘gute Worte’ on the other hand, ‘ich 
werde mich hiiten, sie hier niederzuschreiben’.** Similarly, in describing 
the ‘glorious’ March 18th, 1848, he candidly admits his own passivity, 

confessing that his deeds were in no way commensurate with his revolu- 

tionary feelings. On another occasion, w then he has fully exposed the silliness 
of his conduct, he concludes the account of the incident with the words: 
‘Alles in allem ein Meisterstiick unzulassigster Poetennaivitit.'** 

It is his ability to adopt this modest, humorous, detached attitude not only 
towards himself as a private person but also towards himself as an artist that 
distinguishes Fontane from most other writers. In this connexion, it is 
significant to note that while he quotes at length, and praises, poems by his 
Tunnel colleagues, the only one of his own poems that he reproduces in 
Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig is the satirical ‘Shakespeares Strumpf’ which he 
published in the Leipziger Tageblatt after the local Schillerverein had, to its 
immense pride, acquired a jacket of Schiller’s. 


Laut gesungen, hoch gesprungen, 

Ob verschimmelt auch und dumpf, 
Seht, wir haben ihn errungen, 

William Shakespeares wollnen Strumpf. 


Seht, wir haben jetzt die Striimpfe, 
Haben jetzt das heil’ge Ding, 
Drinnen er durch Moor und Siimpfe 
Sicher vor Erkaltung ging. 


Und wir huldigen jetzt dem Strumpfe 
Der der Striimpfe Shakespeare ist, 
Denn er reicht uns bis zum Rumpfe, 
Weil er fast zwei Ellen misst. 


Seht, wir haben jetzt die Striimpfe, 
Dran er putzte, wischte, ricb 
Ungeziahlte Federstiimpfe, 

Als er seinen Hamlet schrieb. 
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Drum herbei, was Arm und Beine, 
Eurer harret schon Triumph, 

Und dem ‘Shakespeare-Strumpfvereine’ 
Helft vielleicht ihr auf den Strumpf.** 


Not that Fontane is seriously ‘debunking’ the artist when he writes such a 
poem, or when he speaks of ‘die fiir unsereins héchste Rangstufe, nimlich 
die des im Konversations-Lexikonstehens’.** On the contrary, he can allow 
himself these good-humoured sallies because he has no fundamental doubts 
as to the validity and worth of art and the artist, wherein he provides a 
welcome contrast to the contemporary writer, obsessed by the notion of his 
own profound ‘Fragwiirdigkeit’ and perturbed by the dangerous nature and 
influence of his art.** Nor is it a coincidence that the only trait of the artist 
that incenses Fontane is vanity; although he clothes this attack, too, in 
humour, nevertheless very real disapproval pulsates beneath the exterior." 
Having this strong aversion to any form of artistic vanity, Fontane is naturally 
beset by grave misgivings at the start of this autobiography, for he realizes 
full well “wie misslich es ist, mit seinem Ich zu dauernd und zugleich zu weit 
und breit vor sein Publikum hinzutreten’.** But his own character, his 
modesty and humour save Fontane from the egocentricity which he so 
disliked, although ironically, in these same traits lies the source of most of 
the defects of this autobiography — which brings us back to the ‘heiklen 
Punkt’.** 

A genuine modesty, not to say reserve, dictates both the tone and the 
content of Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig. Although this is an autobiography and 
as such necessarily pivots on the person of the writer, nevertheless Fontane is 
most loath to make himself the centre of interest incessantly throughout. He 
prefers to turn the spotlight away from himself and to fill his account of these 
years of his life with stories of his friendships. Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig is 
thus a report on this period of Fontane’s career (cf. ‘berichten’) rather than a 
self-portrait or a narcissistic self-reflection. Nothing could be more alien to 
Fontane than to hold up a mirror to his own personality and feelings. For 
the distinguishing features of this autobiography is its total lack of exhibi- 
tionism, which springs from Fontane’s deep-seated hatred of artistic vanity 
and egocentricity. Never does he dramatize himself or his struggles in any 
way, nor does he ever permit himself self-pitying complaints. He speaks 
quite factually of ‘jene Tage, wo mein Beruf und meine Neigung ausein- 
ander gingen’** (when he was a chemist’s apprentice); calmly and quietly 
he accepts what life brings him without either self-pity or mock heroism. 

But, however laudable a quality self-effacement may be, it is not an ideal 
characteristic for the writer of an autobiography, who must be willing to 
spotlight and, to a certain extent, to dramatize himself. Thus a personal 
virtue of Fontane’s leads to the defects of Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig. As an 
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autobiography, it is somewhat disappointing because it tells too little about 
his development in these important years and too much about the careers of 
his various acquaintances. And the defects in technique can be traced not to 
any inability on Fontane’s part to tell a story well, but to his reticent dis- 
position, which renders him incapable of turning himself, his own life and 
feelings into a work of art. 

Yet it would be utterly wrong to condemn or neglect Von Zwanzig bis 
Dreissig for these reasons. In spite of Fontane’s reticence, this autobiography 
does add to our knowledge of him, particularly as far as his philosophy of 
art is concerned. Moreover — and herein lies its real importance — it con- 
firms that Fontane was an essentially objective, extrovert artist, who drew 
the raw material of his writing from his observation of the outside world 
rather than from any inner, personal dilemmas. Thus he represents the 
antithesis of the introvert artists typical of the early twentieth century, the 
neurotic artists, obsessed by the problems of their own ego, constantly 
dramatizing themselves, filling work upon work with self-analyses, con- 
fessions and breast-beating. The iatter undoubtedly write more revealing, 
more interesting, indeed better autobiographies than Von Zwanzig bis 
Dreissig, but im fact all their writings are autobiographies, for they cannot 
liberate themselves from the tyranny of their own problems and neuroses. 
Whereas Fontane, the objective extrovert, though he fails where they succeed 

in the field of autobiography — conversely succeeds where they tend to 
fail: in the epic art of the novel. The very same qualities that make Von 
Zwanzig bis Dreissig a somewhat disappointing autobiography also made 
Fontane a most charming person and, above all, one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, writer of ‘Gesellschaftsromane’ that Germany has ever had. 


NOTES 


Edition: T. Fontane: Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig, Berlin, 1898, F. Fontane & Co. 
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Gesammelte Schriften. By Erich Kastner. Seven Volumes, 3920 pages. Cologne- 
Marienburg. Kiepenheuer & Witsch. DM 110. 


On the occasion of the 6oth birthday of the President of the German P.E.N. Club 
(Centre Federal Republic) on February 23rd, Erich Kastner's publisher issued in 
connexion with the firms Atrium Verlag (Ziirich) and Cecilie Dressler Verlag 
(Berlin) his collected writings. There we have together, with the fine illustrations 
by Walter Trier, O. E. Plauen, Chaval and others, and reproductions of the original 
book covers, his poems that made, three decades ago, people read poetry again, 
poetry that, in its direct approach and matter-of-factness, was so different from not 
only the fashion of the day, but almost from any poetry hitherto known; his Emil 
and the Detectives that made him famous all over the world and is, like his other 
children’s stories, a delight both for young readers and their teachers; his ‘Fabian’, a 
modern ‘Joseph Andrews’, who tried to live a life of human decency in the witches’ 
sabbath of the ‘twenties and in whose fate an English expert in German Literature 
saw a symbol of the Weimar Republic; and, besides a number of unpublished 
works, his contributions as a literary editor of the American paper Die Neue 
Zeitung, which not only prove how justified Thomas Mann was when he vouch- 
safed Kastner's integrity before the reconstitution of the German P.E.N. in 1947, 
but also show the author as a warner against the dangers of complacency rising in 
the resilient Federal Republic. 

As a poct he is a journalist in the best sense of the word, an observer never de- 
ceived and reporting about the contemporary scene and the doings of its prominent 
actors and its supers; a Till Eulenspiegel always with a twinkle in his eyes; and, for 
all his grown-up outlook a Peter Pan — Kastner is the translator of Barrie’s play — 
who knew how to preserve the goodness of childhood. In his collected writings 
Kastner emerges as a personality with a singlemindedness of purpose and an admir- 
able unity in ‘the sincerity of sentiments, the lucidity of thought and the simplicity 
of style’. His early poems and his first novel are his “Waste Land’ located in the 
special setting of Germany between the Wars — Kastner as a social critic was the 
theme of an American doctoral thesis and it is here the lasting importance of 
this satirist and humorist lies. 

His language, poetry and prose alike, appeals through its apparent ease, but this 
ease has been achieved in an elaborate process climinating everything sentimental 
and woolly. A poet is for him, as it is for Auden, a Mr Everyman, and he dislikes 
circumlocutions and reverie. He believes neither in the maxim that food comes 
before morals nor that man is good: but he does believe that man can be better and 
that the world cannot become a better place through political ideologies unless 
man changes and adopts a more charitable and brotherly attitude. 


Lutz WELTMANN 
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Schlussball. By Gerd Gaiser. Munich: Carl Hanser Verlag. 1958. 279 pp. 
Der jiingere Bruder. By Hans Erich Nossack. Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp 
Verlag. 1955. 355 pp. 


Gerd Gaiser (born 1908) and Hans Erich Nossack (born 1901) have made sub- 
stantial contributions to German fiction since 1945. In their latest novels they 
express in differing ways frank criticism of the mood of present-day Germany, as 
they sec it. 

Schlussball builds up the picture of a newish industrial town, Neu-Spuhl, which 
has neither the large-scale anonymity of a big city nor the traditional community 
sense of a smaller locality. It has acquired material prosperity quickly, and its 
inhabitants are uncertain of their values. This insecurity is reflected largely through 
a class of school-children up to their dispersal as a group after an end-of-term dance. 
Their teacher, Soldner, has tried to ‘se ae to mistrust the values current in their 
environment, which are summed up in phrases such as these: ‘Jemand mit einem 
schwarzen Fahrrad hat keinen Wert’; ‘Ditta, man darf nicht davon reden. Aber 
unser Herrgott hat uns den Krieg doch gewinnen lassen’; “Warum sollten wir 
grade Fliichtlinge haben?’ Yet Soldner himself leaves the town under a cloud when 
it is discovered that his teaching appointment rests on false pretences. The woman 
he loves and admires refuses him out of complicated hee to her past, but her 
renunciation precipitates an unexpected catastrophe; Soldner’s relationship to 
Herse Andernoth is a further variation on the theme of the author’s first novel, 
Eine Stimme hebt an. The mythical inferences and the involved preluding of the 
opening pages are irritating, but Gaiser’s major narrative is unfolded economically 
and with considerable power. The characters have an emotional tenseness that 
would make them equally at home on Egdon Heath or at Wuthering Heights. 

An oil engineer who went on business to Brazil in 1939 returns to Hamburg ten 
years later to investigate the mystery of his wife's death in 1942. Der jiingere Bruder 
opens promisingly with the arrival of the engineer and his reactions to the prosper- 
ous conventionality of his parents-in-law, but rambles rather inconsequentially as 
the narrator follows the trail of the last man to see his wife before her death. Ham- 
burg is the chief centre of the action, though there are also scenes in Eastern Ger- 
many. In the course of his quest Nossack’s protagonist turns from the world of 
money-making and middle-class standards to a bohemian half-world which he 
finds more congenial. However, he meets a sudden and unexpected end shortly 
before he is to embark for the return to Brazil. The novel as a whole lacks shape, 
but there are many episodes and asides which are amusing and thought-provoking. 


H. M. WaAIDSON 
Hull 


Das Brandopfer. By Albrecht Goes. Edited by Alan R. Robinson. London: 
Harrap. 1958. 96 pp. 

In its forty-nine pages of narrative this novella gives a vivid imaginative impression, 

trom a Protestant Christian point of view, of the plight of Jews in Germany during 

Hitler’s dictatorship. Frau Walker, a butcher's wife, gradually comes to realize the 
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enormity of the situation when during the war she has to dispense the weekly meat- 
ration to the Jews in her town. The climax comes in 1942 when a drunk party 
official reveals that the few Jews who remain are due to be deported and extermin- 
ated in the near future; at this news an expectant mother gives to Frau Walker the 
pram and baby-linen which she now knows she will never use. The central story, 
told mainly by the butcher’s wife, is gripping and direct. The framework in which 
it is set is, however, less convincing. The narrator of these sections, a librarian who 
occupies a room in the Walkers’ apartment, sometimes allows himself an incanta- 
tory approach which lacks the felicity of Frau Walker's own words. 

The tale, which has already been introduced to the British public by the B.B.C. 
and in translation, is very well suited for class reading with sixth forms and first- 
year university students. Its subject-matter is important and is presented with 
dignity and humane feeling. Dr Robinson has provided a short introduction, and 
his notes and vocabulary are helpful and reliable. 


H. M. WaAIDSON 
Hull 


Der Gaulschreck im Rosennetz. By Fritz von Herzmanovsky-Orlando. Albert 
Langen/Georg Miiller. Miinchen. 1957. 193 pp. DM 12.80. 

Maskenspiel der Genien. By Fritz von Herzmanovsky-Orlando. Albert Langen/ 
Georg Miiller. Miinchen. 1958. vii+248+v pp. (With an introduction by 


Fritz Torberg and a note by Maria~Carmen von Herzmanovsky-Orlando. ) 
DM 12.80. 


In his life-time (1877-1954) Fritz von Herzmanovsky-Orlando was known to the 
public only by the Gaulschreck, originally published in 1928, and by a play, Kaiser 
Joseph und die Bahnwarterstochter, first performed in 1937. Now Herr Torberg sets 
before us two volumes of narrative prose (the one a reprint of the 1928 edition), the 
first-fruits of his labour of love in preparing Herzmanovsky’s literary remains for 
publication. This, by the editor's account, would appear to be no mean task. For 
us, the result is a remarkable and very unusual imaginative experience. Herzma- 
novsky’s satire upon old Austria is whimsical and surrealistic; but while he shows up 
its official bumbledom, he also reveals another aspect of its exacting code, namely 
the deep seriousness of its ethical-aesthetic attitude to life. As for the representa- 
tives of this code, they are made ludicrous not by their meanness of heart or mind, 
but by the limitations which a crude and cruel reality imposes on man’s visions 
at all times. They are, in the literal sense of the word, quixotic. 

In the Gaulschreck, Jaromir, Edler von Eynhuf, loses a fortune, his good reputa- 
tion and his life in the attempt to collect a fitting present of twenty-five milk-teeth 
for the Emperor's Jubilee: the aim may be questionable (and the author exploits its 
absurd implications to the full), but this whole-hearted and dogged devotion to an 
ideal is also seen as having tragic potentialities. These undertones and ambivalences 
are exploited to an even greater extent in the Maskenspiel. It is less unified, as here 
the hero (a reincarnation of Actaeon) is entirely relieved of farcical traits which are 
heaped upon a host of burlesque figures ranging from the wholesaler in exotic weed 
sob and meal-worms, to the professional anchorites selling souvenirs in a baroque 
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landscape. These and other fantasies decorate what can be called the “main plot’ 
by courtesy only, with a bewildering profusion of volutes and curlicues. 

Uproarious fun, such as the account by the weed-trader, Philipp Bogumil von 
Hahn, of the exorcism of a remarkable macaroni-machine (in broad Munich 
dialect), or the plot of the modern opera on the theme of the Flying Dutchman, 
alternates with passages of poignant beauty and glimpses of an unattainable poctic 
world. In fact, it might be said that Herzmanovsky's special genius lies in this 
ability to build up an atmosphere and a style which effortlessly reconciles the two 
modes. It is this tone of smiling-amid-tears, this stoical hedonism, which ‘places’ 
him with Hofmannsthal, Musil and Schnitzler, though his vision and his characters 
are entirely his own. They are innocent and quaint in their monomanias, but they 
could only have been created by a sophisticated mind. Their matter-of-fact and 
decorative lunacy recalls the figures of Emmett’s cartoons. 

MARIANNE WAIN 

London 


The Classic Theatre. Edited by Eric Bentley. Volume II: Five German Plays. 
New York: Doubleday. Anchor Books. 1959. s10 pp. $1.45. 

This book contains: Goethe, Egmont, translated by Michael Hamburger; Schiller, 
Don Carlos, translated by James Kirkup; Schiller, Mary Stuart, translated by Joseph 
Mellish and Eric Bentley; Kleist, Penthesilea, translated by Humphry Trevelyan; 
Kleist, The Prince of Homburg, translated by James Kirkup. The English versions, 
most of them new, which are here usefully brought together in a moderately 
priced volume represent (as Mr Eric Bentley points out in the brief editorial 
note) several different approaches to the translator’s problem. The aim of the 
collection is evidently to present readable, actable, ‘living’ plays rather than docu- 
ments of literary history and it follows that bold adaptation is regarded as some- 
tines more appropriate than scholarly faithfulness. To what extent musta ‘classic’ be 
tampered with before it will ‘live’ in a different language and epoch? That is the 
question, and the answer in any particular instance will of course be a matter of 
taste (thus, Mr Bentley thinks Maria Stuart should be condensed and Egmont left 
piously intact, whereas I should have thought the contrary). There will also be 
some cases of surgical inoperability, where it is better to choose another work alto- 
gether; though with the German classics the choice is rather limited. 

Mr James Kirkup, in his attempt to take Don Carlos off the historical shelf, uses 
present-day English, substitutes free verse for the regular five-foot iambics, and 
alters and expands as W ell as OMItting and condensing. It is difficult not to agree 
that there would have to be a good deal of cutting and juggling in any tolerable 
modern production of this tortuous and uneven play — thoroughly dated in the 
senumental cult of Friendship on which its plot seems to depend for intelligibility, 
even if not without some topicality in the matter of ‘“Gedankenfreiheit’. On the 
other hand the modernization of its linguistic costume and the sacrifice of its 
rhythmuc structure do not strike me as improvements; why deprive it of the period 
flavour and poetic “Distanz’ which are part of its appeal? This is not a timeless 
Sophoclean masterpiece that will survive wholesale conversion into twentieth- 
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century terms, and Mr Kirkup’s adaptation is not wholesale anyway. A better 
compromise might have been achieved by a more conservative approach to what 
remains of Schiller’s text after judicious cutting and condensation. In fairness to 
Schiller it must also be said that Mr Kirkup’s command of German does not seem 
quite sufficient to entitle him to the liberties he has taken: his adaptations are often 
just plain mistakes. The Grand Inquisitor’s ‘Schlusspointe’ for instance (‘Der 
Verwesung licber als der Freiheit’) is ruinously thrown away as ‘Authority, not 
laxity’, presumably by a misunderstanding of ‘Verwesung’; and there are other 
small examples (‘afraid’ for ‘fiirchterlich’ or ‘only son’ for ‘nur der Sohn’, etc. 
At one point, where the last line of Posa’s great scene with the King becomes a 
stage-direction, it is no doubt the printer who is to blame). 

Let us, however, eschew pedantry and admit that Mr Kirkup’s dialogue is at 
least speakable and unembarrassing and even that a skilled delivery of it might well 
preserve a minimum semblance of iambic rhythm and with it the essential non- 
naturalistic ‘Distanz’. The same is true of his version of Kleist, in which his method 
is much the same as with Schiller, though here he seems to me to be rather more 
faithful, and this is as it should be: Prinz Friedrich von Homburg is a good deal 
harder than Don Carlos to improve on. Kleist is rightly represented in this volume 
by his two subtle and mysterious masterpieces, and both make satisfying reading 
in these very different versions. Mr Humphry Trevelyan’s Penthesilea shows how 
much life there can be in a modern academic translation into a deliberately period 
idiom. There is the occasional anachronistic lapse (such as this unregal exchange 
between the Amazon Queen and her best chum: ‘Right under water with your 
head, dear! There! ...’ ‘I feel —Oh! —’ ‘Better, dear?’ ‘Blissfully well!’) but in 
general we have here both fidelity and poetic force. 


‘And you, scythed chariots of glinting steel, 

You that endow war’s harvest festival, 

Come, ghastly row on row of reapers, come! 

And you that thresh the crop of human corn, 
Trampling to nothingness both stalk and grain, 
Thronged squadrons, range your ranks about me now! 
Thou beauteous horror of war, hear me who call! 
Grim-visaged, fell destroyer, come! Oh, come!’ 


As a period reconstruction this Penthesilea is interesting to compare with a genuine 
period piece, the Mary Stuart by Schiller’s contemporary Joseph Mellish. This is the 
translation hitherto available in Bohn’s Classics, but rather condensed by the present 
editor, who oddly finds even the later Schiller long-winded. Apart from these un- 
necessary abbreviations it is a very satisfactory version of a work in which, as in 
Wallenstein, Schiller reaches the supreme level of his achievement. 

Mr Hamburger’s policy with Egmont has been to follow the text exactly but to 
use present-day English. He has done admirably whatever can be done for it on 
this basis, but his task is to my mind a rather thankless one. No doubt, to the 
student of the historical phenomenon Goethe and the evolutions of his style and 
thought, Egmont is a significant document; though from this point of view a trans- 
Jation into ecighteenth-century English would really be more appropriate. But 
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from an imaginary seat in the stalls, whether in Germany or in England, it is hard 
to stomach this flat dialogue, the ill-devised scenes and undramatic curtains — quite 
apart from the tedious whining of Brackenburg and the tomboyish trumpetings 
of Klarchen (how sadly different from Faust’s Gretchen as imagined femininity!), 
Don Carlos, flawed and semi-juvenile as it is, and written like Egmont over too long 
and too transitional a period of its author's life, is at least theatrically pointed. Per- 
haps part of the trouble with Egmont is that prose just will not do as a medium for 
serious non-naturalistic drama. At any rate it is hard to see why this, the only 
prose play in the present collection, should be included as the sole exa mple of 
Goethe's dramatic work when Iphigenie and Tasso are still there to choose from. 

F. D. Luke 
Manchester 


Primare Tage. By Gottfried Benn. Wiesbaden: Limes Verlag. 1958. 95 pp. DM 
6.40. 
Das Werk Gottfried Benns. By Ernst Nef. Ziirich: Arche Verlag. 1958. 148 pp. 
9.80 SFr. 
Gottfried Benn. Phanotyp dieser Stunde. By Dieter Wellershof. Cologne: Kiepen- 
heuer & Witsch. 1959. 253 pp. DM 16.80. 


Primare Tage, a posthumous collection, has two sections: the first consists of 
finished poems (some uncollected, some hitherto unpublished), and the second 
(only 27 pp.) of fragments and aphorisms dated 1930-53. Edited by Marguerite 
Schliiter, who gives brief notes on the text, the book is an indispensable adjunct to 
the Gesammelte Gedichte of 1956. It also contains some poems which can only have 
been omitted from the 1956 collection by an oversight, notably the hitherto un- 
published ‘Clemenceau’ (dated c. 1943). One line in this poem — ‘Die Perspektive 
tritt an Stelle der Emphase’ — illustrates Ernst Nef’s detached method in his study 
of Benn, and it also encapsulates the germ of those errors in Benn’s own thinking 
which Wellershof, less detached, sharply criticizes. Both these critics belong to the 
generation born in the mid-twenties whose weighing of the pros and cons with 
regard to Benn represents one crucial phase in German intellectual life today. 
Wellershof, who is now editing Benn’s collected writings, takes as much as sixty- 
eight pages to get going; but thereafter he writes brilliantly. The facts are dis- 
entangled. The weight of understandably hostile opinion is reduced to intelligible 
proportions; and the representative character of Benn’s mental history is illuminated 
with remarkable coherence and tact. Benn, and a first-rate critic, come to life in 
this book. It is only regrettable that Wellershof had to omit much of the detail 
about Benn’s language which appeared in his earlier dissertation (Bonn, 1952). 

Ernst Nef, who is a Swiss, does investigate individual poems as well as the general 
design of Benn’s work. Indeed, some of the remarks he makes on the peculiar 
nature of Benn’s image-ciphers open up spheres of discourse which Wellershof 
does not admut at all. In their various ways both books are thus likely to inaugurate 
a new phase in Benn criticism. They mark an end, it may be hoped, to the muddles 
of animus. 


London J. C. MIDDLETON 
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Robert Leroux, L’anthropologie comparée de Guillaume de Humboldt. (Publications 

de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, no. 135.) Paris. 1958. 

70 pp. 
M. Leroux has followed up his book on the development of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s thought down to 1794, and a number of shorter studies on Humboldr, 
Schiller and Dalberg, with an examination of two unfinished essays of Humboldt 
from the years 1795-97, the Plan einer vergleichenden Anthropologie and Das 
achtzehnte Jahrhundert. The kind of anthropology Humboldt had in view, as M. 
Leroux points out in his preface, was not comparative anthropology in the modern 
sense, but ‘une psychologie des individus considérés dans leur diversité concréte ... 
une caractérologie’, a branch of investigation with a history that goes back to the 
Renaissance, cultivated in many different ways, according to the general philosophy 
of successive writers. Humboldt’s approach is clearly eal to that of Herder and 
influenced like his by the idea of progress current in the Aufklarung. ‘C’est au 
nom de l’idée de progrés que Humboldt justifie son intention Vet borer une 
anthropologie, congue comme une étude comparative des mentalités et des 
caractéres aux étapes successives de |’évolution humaine.’ A detailed analysis of 
the two essays brings out in the slighter Anthropologie the notion cf ‘innere 
Charakterform’ or ‘Eigentiimlichkeit’, and in the second Humboldt’s preoccupa- 
tion with the idea of progress, both in personal culture and in cultural institutions. 
Humboldt maintains, somewhat optimistically, that Germany has achieved in his 
age ‘la synthése de l’4me grecque et de l’4me moderne’ and has made the free 
institutions ‘du haut moyen-age germanique’ an integral part of its civilization. 
With this claim, M. Leroux writes, ‘Humboldt contribue A i. formation du mythe 
de la précellence allemande’, but that is surely an exaggeration of the actual effect 
of a fragment only known to Humboldt’s intimate circle and not published till 
long after his death. In general, however, the running commentary provided by 
M. Leroux is judicious and very well-informed. Humboldt’s thought, he shows 
clearly, was constantly developing. His view of the state, and of a ruler like 
Frederick the Great, for instance, was already very different from that conveyed 
by his better-known Ideen zu einem Versuch, die Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des Staats 
zu bestimmen, and it is to be hoped that M. Leroux will give us in time a second 
volume of his book on Humboldt’s thought, covering the period of his maturity. 


W. H. Brurorp 
Cambridge 


Meister Eckhart. Selected Treatises and Sermons, translated from Latin and German 
with an introduction and notes by James M. Clark and John V. Skinner. 
London: Faber & Faber. 1958. 267 pp. 215. 

Those familiar with Professor Clark’s book Meister Eckhart. An Introduction to the 

Study of his Works with an Anthology of his Sermons (reviewed in German Life and 

Letters, N.S., vol. XI, No. 1, Oct. 1957) will welcome the appearance of the 

present volume, the result of close co-operation between Professor Clark and 

Mr J. V. Skinner, which, in its aims, introductory matter and selection of texts 
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translated, is designed to complement the previous volume. The object of the 
present volume is ‘to present a general outline of Meister Eckhart’s thought as a 
philosopher and mystic. The Introduction, therefore, contains a minimum of 
biographical detail, followed by a brief assessment of the present state of Eckhart 
criticism and an account of the main aspects of Eckhart’s thought exemplified in 
the characteristic extracts from his works here chosen for roan tote In addition 
to Professor Clark’s translations of twenty-five vernacular sermons and two trial 
documents we now have meticulous translations of two authentic, highly charac- 
teristic German sermons, of the three authentic German treatises and, for the first 
tume in English, of excerpts from the Latin works, including eight Latin sermons 
and two extracts from the Commentaries. One of the chief merits of this book 
certainly lies in this pioneer translation of at least some of the Latin writings, which 
enables the general reader to modify his impression of Eckhart as a philosopher 
and theologian, previously and of necessity one-sided. 

The translations of the Latin works and the Liber Benedictus are based on the 
definitive Eckhart edition (Kohlhammerverlag, Stuttgart, 1936ff.). Otherwise the 
translators follow the most up-to-date editions available. One may deduce from 
the variant readings recorded in the footnotes that for the German sermons the 
translators have utilized Pfeiffer’s text (4th edition, 1924) supplemented by Quint’s 
Untersuchungen (1932) and modernized edition (1955), for the Talks of Instruction, 
E. Diederich’s edition (1913) together with Pfeiffer’s text and Quint’s modernized 
edition, and for On Detachment E. Schaefer's critical text (1956). 

In translating the German texts the literal rendering is not despised. Basic 
concepts are consistently translated and the text is always intelligible. There are 
occasional omissions, ¢.g. p. 53 = Pfeiffer LIX, p. 189, line 8, * ... wan got wirt 
geborn in dem gerehten unde der gerchte in gote ...’ At times one may feel the 
translators have been unduly influenced by previous translators, e.g. p. 149, 

how nobly man is constituted by nature’ for * ... in siner natfire’, cf. Evans 

by nature but Quint ‘ ... in seiner Natur’ and also by Quint, e.g. p. 149, 

from the moment when he becomes a man’ for ‘ ... von dem, daz er mensche 
ist’. The substance of certain footnotes, ¢.g. p. 109, note 3, might well have been 
incorporated in the text. 

The Latin texts are closely translated and difficult passages, more neatly expressed 
in German, are bravely tackled, e.g. p. 226, ‘It indicates ... giving birth to itself’. 
One realizes the difficulties of rendering into English such phrases as ‘cuius quiditas 
est sua anitas’ = N.H.G. “dessen Washeit seine Obheit ist’. The clarity and force of 
an neon is occasionally impaired by unnecessary variations in vocabulary, 
e.g. p. 178, ° ... that these men be satisfied with the gift when God himself does 
not aie ‘them’ for ‘ .. quomodo istis sufficit munus, quibus non sufficit ipse 
deus’ and any improvement on Eckhart’s style, ¢.g. p. 225, ‘I’ ‘who’ and ‘am’ for 
‘... ego, sum, qui..." seems misplaced. 

The translators successfully recapture the contrast between the highly personal, 
forceful language of the German writings and the more detached, precise style of 
the Latin, thus amply justifying their ete of texts. 


Sytv1A C. HARRIS 
Aberystwyth 
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Form und Bedeutung. Interpretationen deutscher Dichtung des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts. 
By Kurt May. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart. 1957. 314 pp. 


Assuredly there is no field in which the modern method of close textual inter- 
pretation is more to be welcomed than in that of German literature. For in no 
country did the older method of Geistesgeschichte celebrate such orgies as in Ger- 
many. In the hands of some of its practitioners, who shall be nameless, this method 
was an excuse for indulging in all the worst excesses of the Teutonic mind — 
pretentious verbosity, portentous obscurity, and woolly-minded pseudo-philo- 
sophy. The last thing this type of critic was capable of doing was to keep his eye 
on the object. Indeed the object often seemed to dissolve into thick air amid the 
welter of cloudy phrases and abstractions. 

Now all this is changed. The younger generation of German scholars have shown 
that they can wield + new instrument of stylistic analysis quite as ably as their 
English and American Anglistic colleagues, from whom they learnt it. Professor 
Kurt May, whose collection of essays covers a wide period from J. E. Schlegel to 
Hebbel, would appear to be the father of all German ‘interpreters’. Some of the 
essays in this volume go back to the years 1929-32, when the method was still in its 
infancy even in its country of origin (Richards’s Practical Criticism, which started 
the ball rolling in England and America, was first published in 1929). 

On the other hand it must be admitted that many of these studies are not 
stylistic interpretations in the strict sense of the word, but analyses of structure and 
character. For Professor May’s conception of ‘Interpretation’ is refreshingly wide: 
‘Die Ergebnisse einer Alteren literatur- und geistesgeschichtlichen Forschung sind in 
die neuen Interpretationen mit aufzunchmen; so gewiss man festhalten wird, dass 
von einer Dichtung noch gar nicht die Rede ist, solange nur von ihren Stoften, 
ihren Motiven, ihren Tendenzen, ihren Erlebnissen, ihren Problemen, ihren Ideen 
und Symbolen ausschliesslich gesprochen wird, so fruchtbar ist es, auf der Vorstufe 
zu einer Totalinterpretation auch solche Fragen aufzuwerfen und zu beantworten.’ 

The majority of Professor May’s essays are concerned with drama (J. E. Schlegel’s 
Canut, Klinger’s Zwillinge, Goethe’s Iphigenie, Natiirliche Tochter and scenes from 
Faust II, Schiller’s Wallenstein, Kleist’s Penthesilea and Hermannsschlacht, Biichner’ s 
Woyzeck, and Hebbel’s Maria Magdalene and Herodes und Mariamne). Of these only 
the essays on Canut and Faust II could be described as stylistic interpretations. This 
is perhaps a matter for regret, for though the advantages of the new method when 
applied to lyric poetry are evident (Professor May’s subtle and sensitive analysis of 
three of Goethe’s Sesenheim Lieder is an excellent example of this), its appropriate- 
ness to the field of drama is less obvious and therefore more in need of exploration 
and defence. Certainly Professor May’s fascinating study of Canut shows how 
fruitful the method can be in this field. It is almost uncanny to observe the way in 
which the subtle analysis of the finest nuances of the style serves to illuminate the 
central themes and characters of this at first sight not very distinguished play. 
What is more surprising is the new light thrown on the historical position of the 
play between Aufklarung and Sturm und Drang by this method. As the author 
justly claims, ‘erst auf der Grundlage formgeschichtlicher Forschung kann geistesge- 
schichtliche Literaturgeschichte fruchtbar und haltbar aufgebaut werden’. 
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Some of the other essays (which include studies of the Wahlverwandtschaften, 
Wilhelm Meister and He inrich von Ofte rdingen) may be less revolutionary | in method 
and results, but they all have something new and illuminating to say on their very 
varied subjects. The longest and most ambitious essay in the book, that on Wallen- 
stein, is an extremely detailed analysis of structure, character and metaphysical 
implications, which must surely be one of the most perceptive studies ever written 
on Schiller’s masterpiece. Professor May's sudden death in February of this year 
was a great loss to German Studies. 


W. D. Rospson-ScotTrT 
London 


Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe. Band XXVII: Schillers Briefe 1794-1795. Hrsg. 
von Giinter Schulz; Band XXII: Vermischte Schriften. Hrsg. von Herbert 
Meyer. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger. 1958 geb. DM 20.25. 


It was no doubt necessary to distribute Schiller’s vast correspondence amongst 
various editors. One unfortunate consequence, however, is that the volume com- 
comprising the letters 1772-86 (reviewed in this journal vol. XI, no. 1) has been 
immediately succeeded by the present volume of letters from 1794 to 1795. It 
will, so Dr Miiller-Seidel tells me, require a further five volumes to fill the gap 
between 1786 and 1794. 

But the years between are to some extent covered by the issue of this volume of 
Vermischte Schrifte n which takes us through the various stages of Schiller’s journal- 
istic ventures to their culmination in Die Horen. It is with the publication and 
reception of this last journal of Schiller’s that the letters of 1794-5 are principally 
concerned. Thus from these two volumes together we can follow his intellectual 
development from the raw student of the Karleschule to the polished author of the 
Aesthetic Letters; from the frankly moralistic-rationalistic standpoint of the Wirtem- 
bergisches Repertorium — with its emphasis on ‘die Ausbildung des Geschmacks, 
angenehme Unterhaltung und alien der moralischen Gesinnungen’ — to the 
ethico-aesthetic idealism of the Asthetische Briefe. And yet even the earliest of the 
writings of the young “Karlsschiiler’ foreshadows the way he was to go: in a dis- 
sertation on the relationship of mind and body he already adumbrated the theme of 
Die Kistler by imsisting that through beauty and art alone could the harmony 
between the sensuous and spirtual i in man ever be restored. 

But though this vision of perfection never let him go, it remained an ideal 
presented by the mind, rather than a state which he himself achieved either in his 
own life or in his work. Hence that admiration — not unmixed with envy — for 
Goethe, in whom poetry and thought were in such complete harmony of living 
(the second of the famous letters of August 1794 is printed here in facsimile from 
the original in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York). As the editor of the 

Schriften shows in his succinct but admirable ‘Einftihrung’, it was only through the 
sated appreciation of Goethe, manifest in his reviews of Egmont and Iphigenie, 
that Schiller came to realize that his own ideal of ‘wahre Menschlichkeit’ was here 
made flesh. And if he so summarily rejected Biirger, it was less out of rigoristic 
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moral principles, than because he had failed so signally to achieve, either in his life 
or writings, that wholeness of being which he so much admired in Goethe. 


Bei der Vereinzelung und Wirksamkeit unsrer Geisteskrafte, die der erweiterte Kreis 
des Wissens und die cate dan Berufsgeschifte notwendig macht, ist es die Dichtkunst 
beinahe allein, welche die Kriifte der Seele wieder in Vereinigung bringt, welche Kopf 


und Herz, Scharfsinn und Witz, Vernunft und Einbildungskraft in harmonischem Bunde beschiftigt, 
welche gleichsam den ganzen Menschen in uns wieder herstellt. 

This passage from the critique of Biirger’s poetry of 1789 might have come 
straight from the Asthetische Briefe, in which he raised the quest of the whole man 
to the status of a pedagogic idea. It is perhaps significant that Goethe should always 
have referred to that ‘Stiick’ of Die Horen, in which the first instalment of those 
Letters appeared side by side with his own Rémische Elegien, as the ‘Centaur’ — no 
doubt because as union of man and beast it symbolized the whole man, his spiritual- 
ity as well as his animality. But each of the parts, too, symbolizes this union in a 
different way: the Aesthetic Letters a it; the Elegies showed it. (In Faust 
Goethe was to let the “Ur-Centaur’, Chiron —that supreme embodiment of 
‘Geist- und Kérperkraft’ — be the means of carrying Faust to Helena, the ideal of 
human beauty.) 

The volume of letters is, in effect, a commentary and elucidation of the Briefe 
tiber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen which, as Schiller confessed, ‘mich sehr 
viel Anstrengung gekostet haben’. He himself admitted the need for “Anmer- 
kungen’, for ‘das Publikum’ is notoriously mentally lazy, ‘und lasst sich gern alles 
erklaren’. And when his patron, the Duke of Augustenburg, complained of the 
difficulty of the diction of the Letters, Schiller, not unjustly, blamed it on the lack 
of an urbane linguistic medium in German capable of expressing the intricacy of 


the thought: 


Denn es ist das Ungliick der Deutschen, dass man ihre Sprache nicht gewiirdigt hat, das Organ 
des feinen Umgangs zu werden, und noch lange wird sie die tibeln Folgen dieser Ausschliessung 
empfinden. 

Schiller does his best to remedy this deficiency. He sends Garve a lengthy defin- 
ition of what he understands by ‘asthetisch’. He writes Kérner a two-page long 
explanation of his “Resultate iiber die Schénheit’ which supplies an indispensable 
clarification of his aims and methods — he clears up the ‘Missverstandnis von Seyn 
und Erscheinen’. ‘Denn wenn ich sage: “Der Mensch ist nur insofern er sich verin- 
dert’’, so kann der strengste Kantsche Rigorist nichts dagegen haben, da der Mensch 
ja schon kein Noumenon mehr ist.’ To Jacobi he ae that his strategy is to 
proceed ‘streng Kantisch’ when he is on the offensive and destroying other systems: 
nur da wo ich aufbaue, befinde ich mich in Opposition gegen Kant’. And he 
claims, too, that, in his treatment of aesthetics, he is both clearer and more logical 
than Fichte whose essay Uber den Geist und Buchstaben in der Philosophie he rejected 
for Die Horen owing to its length, abstruseness and general confusion concerning 
first principles — his explanation of ‘Die Entstehung der Triebe’ he dismisses as 
‘schwankend, willkiirlich und unrein’. 

It is clear that Schiller at this period considered himself the intellectual equal of 
the greatest minds of Germany, and when he received a call to Tiibingen as 
Profenes of Philosophy, he regarded it as his due. If he refused this ‘ordentliche 
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Professur’, it was not only because of the happy circumstances of work and society 
which he enjoyed in Jena, but already from the growing conviction that his destiny 
and life's work lay elsewhere — that as he put it in a letter to Goethe some few 
months later (January 7th, 1795), ‘Der Dichter ist der einzige wahre Mensch, und 
der beste Philosoph ist nur eine Carricatur gegen ihn’. Presumably the next 
volumes of this “National-Ausgabe’ will take us — via the mediation of Uber naive 
und sentimentalische Dichtung —forward to the crowning period of his poetic 
collaboration with Goethe. 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 


Genie, Irrsinn und Ruhm. Eine Pathographie des Genies. By Wilhelm Lange- 
Eichbaum. 4. Auflage, vollstandig neu bearbeitet von Wolfram Kurth. 
Miinchen Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag. 1956. 628 pp. DM 36.70. 


It is fundamental to an understanding of this book, which was first published in 
1928, that ‘genius is regarded as a relative term. There is no absolute criterion by 
which it can be measured, for it depends upon a number of variables of which the 
estimation in which the person is held is the most important. It is not so much the 
creative gift or creative activity which makes the man of genius, as the attitude of 
his contemporaries or posterity towards his personality and achievement, and 
therefore it is not only the psychology of the individual which must be subjected 
to scrutiny, but also the psychology of the community responsible for the assess- 
ment. Every individual is embedded in his environment, and when he has been 
considered in his biographical, biological and psychological aspects (in none of 
which does Lange-Eichbaum find any common denominator that would help to 
define the nature of genius) the society which confers the title of ‘genius’ must 
itself be examined. The study of the phenomenon ‘genius’ is thus a study in social 
psychology. The man of genius, whether a creative artist or a man of action, must 
be considered in relation to and as a product of his environment. Hence the 
importance of the word ‘Ruhm’ in the title of this book. 

For those who are reluctant to accept a relationship between genius and patho- 
logical states of mind, it may be pointed out that the question of mental disorder 
is not dealt with until more than half-way through the theoretical and analytical 
part of the book. After discussing the historical development of the term ‘genius’ 
and the abundance of theories as to its nature, the authors proceed to an exhaustive 
study of such problems as inspiration and intuition, form and expression, physical 
and racial characteristics, the contribution of the unconscious, the nature of 
various types of mental or emotional abnormality, and the psychological or other 
conditions which determine the judgment of society. 

References to innumerable authorities are contained within the body of the 
text, but this does not detract from the lucid, concrete style or the clarity of the 
argument, though there is rather too much repetition of the salient points. Some 
200 pages are devoted to ‘pathographies’, which here take the form of concise 
indications of the pathological history of nearly five hundred famous men and 
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women, many of them German writers. Generous space is allotted, among others, 
to Goethe, Grabbe, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Heine, Hélderlin, E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Jean Paul, Keller, Kleist, Lenau, Lenz, Luther, C. F. Meyer, Mérike, Nietzsche, 
Schiller, Schopenhauer and Wagner. 

A bibliographical appendix, containing about 3000 items in classified lists, 
completes a work of reference which may well prove indispensable to those whose 
literary researches bring them into contact with the ramified problems of creative 
art. 


WILLIAM ROSE 
London 


Deutscher Osten und slawischer Westen. Tiibinger Vortrdége. Edited by Hans Rothfels 
and Werner Markert. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1955. 
(Tiibinger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, No. 4.) 


In the winter of 1954/5 the University of Tiibingen arranged a series of lectures 
on the general theme of Germany’s relations, past, present and future, with the 
peoples of east-central Europe. The ten lectures are here assembled in book form: 
the intention of the editors, expressed in Hans Rothfels’s introductory words, was to 
stimulate reflexion on ‘questions of the German East’ but at the same time to look 
towards the future when, if there is to be a united Europe at all, it will be dependent 
on co-operation between Germans and Slavs. Hans Rothfels begins by describing 
the collapse of the conception of a German national state in 1848-49, but traces 
back to that fateful year the constructive elements in the nationalisms of central 
Europe. Hugo Moser calls for intensive research into the language and folklore of 
the * loa German colonies of central and eastern Europe before the refugees 
from those regions are assimilated into the cultural milieu of their new homes. 
Heinz Wissemann spreads too wide a net in his survey of Die germanisch-slavischen 
Beziehungen im Lichte der Sprachwissenschaft: the complex and insufficiently investi- 
gated problems of German-Slavonic linguistic contacts in the Polish and former 
Austro-Hungarian regions would have been brought out more clearly had the 
author not chosen to bring in the even wider and more debatable subject of 
Slavonic loan-words from Gothic and Primitive Germanic. A tantalizingly brief 
contribution by Dagobert Frey discusses baroque art in Silesia and Walter Gersten- 
berg discusses Slavonic influences on German music. One of the most striking 
articles is that by Willi Drost who vividly portrays the city of Danzig as an 
architectural achievement of German colonists in the East. 

Three articles deal more specifically with political problems of the present or of 
the recent, past: Werner Markert writes on Nationaldemokratie und Sowjetfideration, 
Werner Conze on the economic problems of the central European national states, 
and Bernhard Stasiewski on the fate of the Christian Churches in the Communist 
countries. In a thoughtful and moderate concluding article Eugen Lemberg 
discusses Ostmitteleuropa im deutschen Geschichtsbewusstsein. While he perhaps over- 
simplifies the different approaches of historians to the complex realities of central 
Europe's past he is fully aware of the necessity for new and positive attitudes and 
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judgments on the part of Germans who are concerned with their Eastern neigh- 
bours: ©... Das deutsche Bewusstsein diesen Volkern gegeniiber [muss] seine 
apologetische und defensive Haltung aufgeben.’ Some articles in this volume still 
refiect outdated prejudices and attitudes; but all in all it gives ground for hope. 


R. AuTy 
Cambridge 


Der Grosse Duden. Bildwérterbuch. 2nd edition. Bibliographisches Institut, Mann- 
heim. 1959. 792 pp. 


This is indeed a ‘vollstandig neu bearbeitete Auflage’. Reference is less complicated 
than in the earlier edition (c.g. Strippe, which used to be listed as 96 B 17 g, is now 
simply 99 42); the old illustrations have been brought up to date and new ones 
have been added (two of them — Flaggen and Farbe — in colour); certain sections 
have been expanded considerably (e.g. Kunst, Musiknoten), and technical vocabu- 
lary has ss increased (e.g. twelve pages are devoted to Eisenbahnfahrzeuge, six 
to Atom, three to Fernsehen, two to tn und Raketenflug, two to Motorroller und 
Kabinenfahrzeuge). This increase probably accounts to a large extent for the 
discarding of certain words and groups of words which the non-scientist might 
wish to see retained. In general, however, gains outweigh losses. Few people will 
quarrel, for example, with the decision to sacrifice mittelalterliche Waldbienenzucht 
and the quaint pages headed Sagen, Marchen and Aberglaube, although some may 
secretly ‘regret such items as die auf dem Besen durch die Luft zum Hexentanzplatz 
reitende Hexe. (Only occasionally, in technical contexts, does the new Duden 
give descriptions of comparable a Gone is the figure which required the 
explanation: ein im Trancezustand (in Verziickung, Entriickung) befindlicher Malaie 
verletzt-sich mit dem Dolch (Kris).) Nor can there be any serious objection to slight 
changes in detail and terminology, or to the omission of Orden und Ehrenzeichen, 
Folter und Hinrichtung, Ahnentafel, Stammtafel, Germanische Mythologie, and most of 
Mittelalter. (Changes include the transfer of the Opferstock from the Protestant to 
the Roman Catholic church, where the figure of a Mesner with a Klingelbeutel 
has appeared and the angel’s Tuba has been renamed Trompete. The group in the 
Wahlversammlung formerly described as das Abfiihren des Ruhestérers has omen 
der Saalschutz.) The new edition moves with the times. Thus the Spucknapf, once 
a feature of the classroom, has disappeared, and the military section — originally 
forty-six pages — has been drastically reduced: four pages are devoted to Kriegs- 
schiffe, the term Krie esbeschadigter is retained, Soldatengalgen has been ousted by 
Soldatengrab, and Uniform is illustrated by a Masseuse. Kommers and allied terms 
have been dropped — evidently ahead of the times. 

It is a pity ro in order to make room for things such as the Tageslichtfilment- 
wickelmaschine and the Viertelelliptikblattfeder, a certain amount of more or less 
everyday vocabulary has been eliminated: Geldschrank, Kiebitz in its colloquial 
sense, Klepper, Kolibri, Kuckuck (= Pfandsiegel), Penne, Polterabend, Portemonnaie, 
Schlagring (= knuckle-duster), Schmerbauch, Stupsnase, etc. And the foreign student 
might stall profit from the old edition’s Lage und Richtung. Nevertheless, the new 
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edition is an improvement on its worthy predecessor. A more economical use of 
space has made it possible to present more information without increasing size. 
For instance, to the Gestalten aus Fabel und Mythos, a one-page illustration formerly 
entitled Fabelwesen, have been added Basilisk, Harpyie, Hydra, Phénix and der 
siebenkdpfige Drache der Offenbarung — all this for the somewhat puzzling loss of 
Minotaurus. Similarly, the thirty figures of Klassische Mythologie — der Faun has been 
replaced by a Tyche of similar dimensions — now require one page instead of one 
and a half. 

The student of German will still have occasion to refer to the old Duden. But 
the modernized version is most welcome: a valuable book of reference compiled 
in accordance with present-day trends. 


G. P. BUTLER 
London 


Comparative Studies in Society and History: an International Quarterly. Volume I, 
no. 2 (January 1959). The Hague: Mouton & Co. 


This new journal, on whose editorial committee the University of Chicago is very 
largely represented, is worth the attention of our readers because it evidently 
envisages the occasional treatment of problems of German life and letters in the 
present and in the past from the viewpoint of comparative sociology and history. 
The issue before us contains two items of interest to readers of our journal. One 
is an informed review of Helmut Plessner’s three-volume Untersuchungen zur Lage 
der deutschen Hochschullehrer (G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht, 1956) by 
Everett C. Hughes. The other is a twenty-seven page article by Herbert Moller 
of Boston University on “The Social Causation of the Courtly Love Complex’. 
Here the phenomenon of courtly love is ascribed to ‘the imbalance of the sex 
ratio —i.e. conditions in a social group containing more men than women. 
Moller considers Muslim Spain, Provence, France and north and south Germany 
from this point of view, and makes the interesting point that the concentration of 
‘Minnesang’ in south Germany may have been due to the economic backwardness 
of the south during the twelfth century, which produced a greater need for 
‘ministeriales’' and male feudal dependants. The main thesis had of course been 
stated fully and urbanely by Vernon Lee as long ago as 1884 in an essay which is 
still worth reading (“Mediaeval Love’ in Euphorion: being Studies of the Antique and 
the Mediaeval in the Renaissance, London, 1884, vol. Il, pp. 123ff), and followed up 
more recently by C. S. Lewis in the first chapter of The Allegory of Love. They are 
primarily concerned with the literary aspect, and this is not as simple as Moller 
seems to imply; if it were, one would not put his article down with the half- 
formed thought: “Why no Anglo-indian Minnesang in the nineteenth century? 
(Mem.: re-read Plain Tales from the Hills and The Story of the Gadsbys).’ 


LEONARD FORSTER 


London 
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Texte des spaten Mittelalters, herausgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler und Ernst A. 
Philippson. Heft 7: Martin von Amberg, Der Gewissensspiegel. Aus den 
Handschriften herausgegeben von Stanley N. Werbow. Erich Schmidt 
Verlag. 1958. 115 pp. DM 8.80. Heft 8: Daz buch von guter spise. Aus der 
Wiirzburg-Miinchener Handschrift neu herausgegeben von Hans Hajek. 
Erich Schmidt Verlag. 1958. 48 pp. DM 3.80. 


Wilhelm Scherer had an attractive if not very serious theory that the ups and 
downs in German literature followed a regular pattern. According to him there 
were peaks at 600, 1200 and 1800; there were corresponding depths at 900 and 
1500. He was looking forward sorrowfully to the miserable condition of German 
literature at 2100. Whilst there is certainly a superficial show of reason in all this 
it does not really work when we look into it in detail. Scherer was not particularly 
sympathetic to sixteenth- and seventeenth-century literature and he would have 
been much surprised at some of the judgments which are commonplace nowadays. 

The literature of the late Middle Ages is in a rather different category. Important 
as it may be from the linguistic point of view and important as it may be to know 
what literature interested the Germans of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it is 
unlikely that, apart from such masterly works as the Ackermann aus Béhmen, the 
normal lover of literature will immerse himself in this period. This is not to say 
that we should not have at our disposal texts which are reliable and accurate. 

The series Texte des spaten Mittelalters originally suggested by the late Arno 
Schirokauer and edited by Professor Wolfgang Stammler and Professor Ernst A. 
Philippson is doing its best to fill a lacuna. So far there have been eight texts and 
when a few more have been added there will certainly be little excuse for scholars 
complaining that the literature of the period is not easily obtainable. The last two 
texts to appear are der Gewissenspiegel by Martin von Amberg and Daz biich von gitter 
spise. The former has been competently and carefully edited by Dr S. N. Werbow. 
He has examined and utilized sixteen manuscripts with care. As a basis for his 
text he uses H, the Heidelberg MS, with copious readings from the other manu- 
scripts. The introduction (pp. 9-31) deals with date of composition (no new date 
is suggested, and 1380 seems as near as we are able to get), transmission of text 
and some of the main sources. The manuscripts are grouped and a somewhat 
formidable stemma is provided on p. 19. In dealing with possible sources and 
analogues the editor shows a wide acquaintance with similar “Erbauungsliteratur’ 
and he provides full references to primary and secondary literature. 

As for the work itself: the prose of the Gewissensspiegel is lively and the author 
writes with considerable vigour. He follows the accepted scheme of exposition: 
pater noster, credo, decalogue, etc., but he sweetens the pill of instruction a good 
deal by homely advice and apt illustration. It is no wonder that over twenty 
manuscripts are known. The work was copied again and again in monasteries. A 
very useful vocabulary has been added which restricts itself chiefly to such words 
which are rare in classical Middle High German or the meaning of which is 
somewhat different. 

Daz biich von giiter spise edited by Hans Hajek is devoted to a collection of 
almost 100 recipes which give an interesting picture of cookery as it was practised 
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in the fourteenth century. The recipes are not inspiring. There is a glossary which, 
however, has been severely cut down and which could with great advantage have 
been increased. Unfortunately there is no commentary. Dr Hajek promises that 
he will, in due course, produce this commentary after further comparative study. 
This is the first time that an adequate text has been published of what is in fact 
the earliest cookery-book in German. The collection, made up of two different 
compilations (1-54 and 55-99), was written down not long before 1350. 


F. NORMAN 


London 


Kurtzweilige Sommer-Tage. Von Johann Beer. Abdruck der einzigen Ausgabe 
(1683). Herausgegeben von Wolfgang Schmitt. Neudrucke deutscher 
Literaturwerke ) XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, Nr. 324. Halle: Nie- 
meyer. 1958. xXxiv+ 412 pp. 


Johann Beer was a prolific writer of great virtuosity. Apart from music, musical 
theory, poems and epigrams, his oa includes three fantastic ‘Rittergeschichten’, 
five or six long novels and several short satires. The long novels are not only of 
interest to the literary historian but can still be read as entertaining stories in their 
own right. They are, it is true, broadly picaresque in structure and all contain 
passages which lean heavily on Simplicissimus. Yet, though the visionary depth of 
Grimmelshausen is lacking, this is partly compensated for by the wealth of incident 
in Beer's novels and the zest with which they are told. Professor Alewyn was 
surely justified in claiming Beer as a ‘begnadeter Erzahler’ who, had he been 
discovered earlier, would have appealed strongly to the German Romantics. By 
his dallying with supernatural and religious themes, by his dual profession of 
musician and novelist and by his fondness for mystifying his readers Beer some- 
times puts us in mind of an early cruder forebear of E. T. A. Hoffmann. 

The Kurtzweilige Sommer-Tage is one of Beer’s three best works and the 
appearance of this latest Neudruck will meet with general approval. The larger 
format and stiff binding now used by Niemeyer (Halle) are welcome innovations 
in the case of works of clear literary merit. The editor, Wolfgang Schmitt, 
acknowledges his debt to Professor Alewyn and much of his introduction 
inevitably summarizes Alewyn’s findings. It is perhaps a pity that some informa- 
tion was not given about Beer's Teutsche Winternachte, to which the Sommer-Tdge 
seems clearly to have been intended as a sequel. The Winternachte was republished 
in 1943 in an abridged form and with modernized spelling, but this reprint is now 

most as inaccessible as the edition of 1682. In the Winterndchte the hero, a student 
called Zendorio, describes his experiences between youth and manhood, culminat- 
ing in his adventures with a group of high-spirited country noblemen in upper 
Austria. Zendorio discovers that he too is of noble birth, becomes engaged and 
marries. Several of his friends follow suit in the course of the novel and, at the 
end, decide somewhat unaccountably to withdraw from the world and become 
hermits. In the Sommer-Tdge the hero and his friends have been given new names 
but im behaviour and character they are hardly changed. The second novel 
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describes their return from the wilderness into the world and their exploits in later 
life. Wolffgang (Zendorio) helps; his Scottish friend to find a wife, inherits a 
haunted castle and, after his own first wife's death, remarries with dire con- 
sequences to himself. Both novels include numerous Rahmengeschichten in the best 
picaresque tradition, discussions and accounts of rather tiresome practical jokes. 
The Sommer-Tdge, like the Winterndchte, concludes with the hero's valediction to 
the world. 

Full notes are included in this edition on textual emendations, type, spelling and 
punctuation adopted. Since such pains have been taken to root out genuine mis- 
prints in the original it is unfortunate that a few new ones have crept in, e.g. 
Schage for Schlage (p. 146) and ist for ich (p. 297); the top lines of p. 220 are also 
sect in wrong order, 125436. These are, however, minor blemishes on a consider- 
able achievement. It should now be possible for the discovery of Beer the novelist 
to be shared by a wider circle of readers. Although it is hazardous to predict what 
Beer’s final status in seventeenth-century letters will be, it can be claimed that his 
best works are more readable than those of his contemporaries Happel, Reuter or 
Kuhnau, though inferior to Simplicissimus. 

K. G. KNIGHT 
Keele 


Baroque Churches of Central Europe. By John Bourke. Faber & Faber. 36s. 


This is a guide to some of the churches of southern Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land, and the publishers are to be congratulated on giving the public a work of this 
sort, long missing from library shelves in this country. It is more practical and 
thorough than anything hitherto published on the subject in England, and describes 
roughly two hundred buildings, provides maps and many photographs, has an 
admirable historical explanation of the style, brief accounts of architects and artists 
concerned, a bibliography, and instructive appendices. Each place is described 
geographically as well as topographically, and means of access by public transport 
is given for those without a car. 

It is indeed so excellent a guide that I regret having to find the least fault with it; 
I cannot, however, ignore two errors — Franz Schmuzer was not the restorer of 
Ettal — it was Jose ph Schmuzer who worked there after the fire of 1744; and the 
stucco at Médingen i is Dominikus Zimmermann’s, not his brother's. I also question 
the statement that Obermarchtal is Johann Schmuzer’s main work. The stucco of 
the nave only is his here, the choir having been later renewed by Morisi. Johann 
Schmuzer’s masterpiece is without doubt Vilgertshofen, where he was responsible 
for the architecture as well as the decoration. 

The field is, of course, a vast one, and therefore personal selection must account 
for the mention of some places in preference to others; the presence of Amorbach 
in the index but not in the text, moreover, indicates that Mr Bourke was obliged 
to cut down on his original list — a fact in this particular instance greatly to be 
regretted since Amorbach, some fifty miles west of Wiirzburg, belongs to the 
finest achievements of Rococo. In excluding it, an important architect, Maximilian 
von Welsch, receives no due: this is also a pity, for despite the fact that the majority 
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of his work was secular he made interesting and dignified contributions to eccle- 


siastical Baroque, not the least being the plan for the Schénborn Chapel in Wiirz- 
burg which Balthasar Neumann adapted and used for the present building. 

Experts who read this book may find Mr Bourke somewhat too eager — 
endearingly so — to jump to conclusions; for instance in the disputed architectural 
origin of Maria-Steinbach which some would ascribe to Dominikus Zimmermann. 
Mr Bourke, too, belongs to this school of thought: but he brings no new or 
conclusive evidence in support of the theory, and therefore the church should on 
no account be listed under Zimmermann’s works. To do so only creates further 
muddle, and jeopardizes the book’s authority. 

Mr Bourke, however, does not write for the expert but for those who know 
little or nothing of the subject, and in so far it is a fine effort. I hope it sends 
more people to see the places for themselves: the Baroque-Rococo ideal of uniting 

the arts in a single statement was assuredly never better expressed than in these 
exciting, brilliant, colourful, and entrancing churches. 


London 


B. H. WADSWORTH 


Fiir Klopstock. Ein Gedichtband des Géttinger ‘Hains’, 1773. Nach der Handschrift 
im Hamburger Klopstock-Nachlass zum erstenmal herausgegeben, mit 
Nachwort und Anmerkungen versehen von Anton Liibbering. Tiibingen: 
Niemeyer. 1957. pp. 191. DM 74. 


This edition of a volume of poems by the group of Klopstock’s young admirers in 
Géttingen is a visible reminder of the value to the student of eighteenth-century 
German poetry of the material in the collection of Klopstock MSS now in Ham- 
burg. It also provides an interesting example of the way in which minor writings 
can illuminate the major tendencies of literature at a given moment of time. The 
editor has reproduced the text of ninety-one poems — twenty-three of them 
hitherto unpublished — by eight poets of the “Géttinger Dichterbund’ which had 
been fo y constituted in the autumn of 1772. The poems are printed in the 
order in which they occur in the volume designed for and presented to Klopstock 
as an act of homage in April 1773; a silhouette of each poet is reproduced as a 
preface to his contribution. A full and interesting commentary on the literary 
significance of the collection is appended, together with a series of notes on the 
individual poets and poems and a valuable bibliography. By these means the 
editor has made it clear that Fiir Klopstock may be anal as a signpost to some of 
the paths along which poetry was moving in the second half of the cighteenth 
century — just as indeed Von deutscher Art und Kunst, published in the same year 
as this collection was presented to Klopstock, points to some of the new roads in 
literary criticism. 

To the reader familiar with Klopstock’s odes the first impression is that homage 
meant imitation. Rhythm and metre, syntax and enjambement, verbal pattern and 
vocabulary recall the highly individual character of Klopstock’s lyrical poetry. 
Closer scrutiny, however, reveals among the contributors not only differences in 
the degree of approximation but also variation of emphasis. The predominance of 
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the ode form in the contributions of Hélty, Friedrich Stolberg and Voss, and of 
the Lied in those of J. M. Miller, the restriction to Hélty of experiment in the 
ballad form, the ber’ of poems written in free rhythms (attempted only by 
Friedrich Hahn, F. Cramer and Voss) suggest that the poets of the Gottinger 
Hain were dive ~we affected by their common enthusiasm for Klopstock. Their 
individual predilections emerge indeed from this carefully assembled collection of 
poems — the editor cites (p. 87) a statement by Voss that Klopstock was intended 
to judge from it ‘wer Genius hat und wer nicht’ — and there is interesting evidence 
of some influences other than Klopstock’s though less strong than his. The nine 
songs among J. M. Miller's thirty-three contributions which echo the Minnesang 
in form and content, for example, bear witness to the interest in medieval lyric 
poctry stimulated by Bodmer's Proben der alten schwabischen Poesie and later 
publications; Hélty’s two ballads, dated 1771 and 1773, reveal the dawning 
influence of English ballad poetry —for which Géttingen was a peculiarly 
appropniate centre. 

In a general survey of the literary scene in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the editor selects the landmarks which he considers important for the 
understanding of Klopstock’s influence on younger poets and for a proper estimate 
of their relation to him. This chronological approach is of considerable interest, 
and serves to bring out the documentary significance of the little volume. It is 
supported and enlarged, in the second part of the Introduction, by a series of tabular 
analyses showing the relative preoccupation with certain forms and themes in 
Klopstock’s own poetry, in the present collection, and in some later anthologies. 
These comparisons demonstrate the dominance of Klopstock’s influence; but they 
also suggest that this dominance was relatively brief and was limited to certain 
features. Even in the ode form — where the correlation between him and the 
Gottingen poets is closest — signs of transition to a new and more ‘lyrical’ mcod 
are noted, while the thematic analysis shows a considerable disparity in the order 
of priority. The exposition of these two aspects of the collection —as visible 
proof of a literary influence at its peak and as indicator of dawning change — is 
the most interesting and suggestive contribution offered by the long ‘Einfiihrung’ 
to our understanding of the swiftly moving stream of eighteenth-century poetry. 
An examination of the vocabulary and the rhythmic and rhetorical patterns used 
by the young Gottingen poets might be similarly rewarding. 


EDNA PURDIE 
London 


The Ironic German: a Study of Thomas Mann. By Erich Heller. Secker & Warburg. 
I9$5. 298 pp. 255. 


In the fifth chapter of his study of Thomas Mann, Professor Heller says that the 
monologue he has apparently been holding ‘has all the time, and no doubt notice- 
ably, been a disguised conversation —a conversation with myself, with fellow- 
critics, and not least with Thomas Mann’. Replacing ‘conversation’ by ‘argument’, 
this probably accounts for the fact that the present deeply pondered interpretation of 
the mind rather than the works of one of the most outstandingly gifted writers of 
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our age is at times heavy going. The author's mind is in tune with his hero’s, 
which is deep, subtle, complex and most opulently furnished. In an attempt to 
communicate its creative processes, Professor Heller has elected to double the parts 
of critic and raisonneur, not entirely to the advantage of his book. The raisonneur, 
the man who tells us what and how to think, fulfils a useful function, it is true, and 
has interesting things to say about such tangential subjects as philosophy, politics, 

world-events, psychology and the theory of aesthetics, all of them a to the 
better understanding of Thomas Mann but rather too exhaustively examined, 

whilst the critic waits in the wings. This is all the more to be regretted, because 
the author shines as a critic, as his analysis of Death in Venice and his account of 
Joseph and his Brethren amply demonstrate. Anyone unfamiliar with those works 
would be apt to make off with all speed to the nearest library to procure them after 
reading Ironic German. Whereas it seems unlikely that the chapter on 
Buddenbrooks would have a similar effect. The inspiration of Schopenhauer is 
fourth-dimensional in this absorbing and moving novel. One need only compare 
the death of Paul Dombey with that of Hanno Buddenbrook to realize the added 
metaphysical depth; and some understanding of the great tragic philosopher is 
therefore necessary to appreciate this to the full; but not what amounts to a full- 
dress lecture on his system and its inconsistencies; moreover the close examination 
of the novel with this leit-motif in mind finally brings the organic structure collaps- 
ing about our ears, and we are left with a series of case-histories of wills more or 
less diseased. 

Tonio Kréger is treated in much the same style. It is true that this story is an 
important landmark in Thomas Mann's development, and possibly overrated for 
that reason by nearly all his critics. This may be because of the transparent clarity 
with which the ‘idea’ it embodies is presented, and the meticulous neatness with 
which it is arranged. Confessional though it is, Goethe might have grumbled in 
his youth that it was ‘nur gedacht '; and certainly that aspect of it strikes one forcibly 
when reading Professor Heller’s exposition. Not that I am suggesting a butterfly 
broken on a wheel (‘some butterfly!’ Churchill might well ejaculate about Thomas 
Mann); nor that the expository method is everywhere out of place; few critics 
could have guided the reader through the mental and moral maze of the 
Meditations of a Non-Political Man as expertly as the present author, nor thrown 
such a revealing, sympathetic and yet penetrating light upon it: 

It is the tone of voice which makes the book so compelling. Longwinded, meandering, resolutely 
confused, boldly self-centred, it yet exerts the fascination of a private feud conducted by a finely 
enraged, hurt, proud and civilized mind almost pretending to be unaware of the presence of others. 
And in the end the feud turns out to have been still more private than the public of eavesdroppers 
suspected — not so much a quarrel between brothers as an interior dialogue between the Germanically 
traditional two souls in one breast, and thus truly of universal significance in an age full of private 
dilemmas and divided loyalties. 

This important chapter brings Thomas Mann back into focus during his most 
unfocused and questionable period; no mean feat, for the integrity of his personality 
seemed threatened, and his aesthetic integrity was in the melting-pot. It emerged 
unscathed in The Magic Mountain. 

One can sympathize with Professor Heller's decision to face the critics of that 
novel squarely by means of an imaginary dialogue between a heretic and a true 
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believer in Thomas Mann; and yet one must regret the necessity which drove him 
to it; for a straightforward critical analysis performed with the sensitive subtlety 
displayed about Death in Venice would, I believe, have had more positive results. 
It seems at least highly unlikely that anyone who has so far resisted the lures of that 
mighty novel will succumb to them after following this prolonged argument as 
to its merits and demerits; for the net result of all the indoctrination undergone is 
the sneaking belief that Byron was probably justified in dismissing Friedrich 
Schlegel as ‘always being upon the verge of meaning’. And must there not (a 
benighted reader may ask) be something radically wrong about a novel which 
needs such a laboured apologia? 

The Theology of Irony puts such carping questions to flight. This chapter probes 
deeply into the nature of irony, its many and various modes and the different uses 
to which Thomas Mann has put it; but, more important still, it gives a lucid and 
fascinating account of Joseph and his Brethren, the best which has so far come my 
way. Professor Heller's understanding of the movements of Thomas Mann's 
mind is at its most persuasive here and does not detract (as it sometimes does 
elsewhere) from his interest in the work of art. They achieve a balance in this 
chapter which is only slightly disturbed in the one which deals with Doctor Faustus. 
Here the main theme emphasized is ‘the exhaustion of art and the defeat of inven- 
tion’ in our age; or as Thomas Mann put it, ‘the approach of cultural sterility and 
that despair which predisposes a man for a pact with the Devil. Had Thomas 
Mann lived to read Doctor Zhivago he would have found a triumphant affirmation 
of the faint far hope in Doctor Faustus ‘that from the depths of hopelessness hope is 
born ...a miracle beyond belief’—the miracle of the human mind victorious 
by the grace of poetical inspiration over cultural sterility and despair — poetry 
which without recourse to irony may find ‘relief from tragedy : 

Thomas Mann found it in Felix Krull, the laughing farewell of a great artist, one of the few 


writers who, by giving valid form to the chaotic mind of the century, will have helped it to be 
remembered with at least a measure of friendliness and respect. 


E. M. BUTLER 


London 


Rainer Maria Rilkes Neue Gedichte: Versuch einer Deutung. By Hans Berendt. Bonn: 
Bouvier & Co. 1957. 395 pp. 30. 


In his preface to this ponderous volume the author points out that a detailed study 
of the Newe Gedichte as a whole has hitherto been lacking in the Rilke literature. 
The unrepentantly analytical reader of poetry will therefore open Dr Berendt's 
book in high hopes of receiving an enlightenment similar to that provided by — 
say — the work of Professor Mason (Lebe nshaltung und Symbolik bei R. M. Rilke) 
or Professor Guardini (Rilkes Deutung des Daseins) on the Duino Elegies. In my 
own case I must record with regret the entire disappointment of such a hope. 
For one thing, this book is grossly over-documented, to the virtual exclusion of 
genuine thought and argument, and certainly at the expense of quantitatively 
adequate treatment of many of the admittedly numerous poems of the Neue 
Gedichte, most of which are no less ‘difficult’ than the Elegies. Guardini (modestly 
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mentioned in Berendt’s preface ‘als unerreichbares Vorbild’) achieved purity of 
method, and much saving of space for actual textual explication (however much 
one may disagree with some of it) by reducing external reference to its absolutel 
necessary minimum; but Berendt does not emulate this. Nor, on the other hand, 
does he use documentation, like Mason, as it should be used, namely as a strictly 
subordinate aid to specific and clearly directional exposition. Instead, this book of 
some 140,000 words is an exemplum horrendum of ill-digested erudition — the kind 
of thoroughness that serves only to confuse and to conceal confusion. Genuine 
statement is crowded out; no discernible point of view underlies the book, beyond 
perhaps a few vaguely Protestant-Christian assumptions; there is no exact analysis 
of ideas (despite pompous chapter-headings such as ‘Rilkes Selbstdeutung an seiner 
geistigen Umwelt’ or ‘Rilkes geistiger Ort’) and no attempt is made to evaluate 
the Neue Gedichte as poems. ‘Kritische Stellungnahme’, to be sure, is something 
which Berendt expressly eschews in his preface. Such renunciation is no doubt very 
much in the spirit of the “Wissenschaft in which this book purports to fill a long- 
felt gap. But the unifying and animating factor of a self-consistent and apparent 
point of view — whether Catholic or quite otherwise — which could not help 
expressing itself in explicit or implied value-judgments, would to say the least 
improve the savour of a work of this kind. If academic criticism were not paralysed 
by false analogies from the exact sciences, and the bogey of ‘essayism’, the ideal of 
‘unbiased’, that is to say directionless thought, did not reduce “Wissenschaftler’ to 
the status of rats on a treadmill, it might for example be stated frankly that the 
Neue Gedichte contain some of the greatest poems in the German language and 
many others which are intolerably obscure or insufferably precious or both. Even 
Berendt reacts occasionally to some of Rilke’s grosser errors of taste, but on the 
whole the poems are here all reduced to the odin grey of the proverbial cats in 
the night. 

The reader of Berendt’s treatise, although stupefied and suffocated by in extenso 
ym not only from Rilke’s correspondence (the inexhaustible treacle-well of 

e ‘Rilke-Forscher’) but also from Hofmannsthal, Kassner, Lawrence, Kierkegaard, 
Garcia Lorca and the like, is occasionally rewarded by an interesting item of infor- 
mation or a Briefstelle which genuinely illuminates the text of a poem, e.g. on pp. 
$1 (Rodin and Buddha), 97 (Rodin and the cathedrals), 116 (the antelope), 201 and 
285 (Capri), 302 (the bullfight), etc. The chaff, however, is out of all reasonable 
proportion to this scanty wheat. The book could still be redeemed by a solid 
core of detailed explications of individual poems — in other words, if it nevertheless 
were in some a sense “wissenschaftlich’. But, alas, Berendt’s approach to the 
texts is quite unempirical, consisting as it does of the forcible imposition on them 
of a central thesis. For the book derives such unity (or monotony) as it possesses 
from the author's determined attempt to prove that the collection Neue Gedichte 
I & II is itself a unity — ‘zwei grosse, eng aufeinander bezogene, von einem 
einheitlichen, umfassenden Gesichtspunkt aus geordnete Gedichtzyklen’ (p. 2). He 
attributes special importance to the first and last poems of cach Part, as the four 
‘Eckgedichte’ of the total structure, as well as to the numerous sonnets as compo- 
sitional ‘Einschnitte’. Rilke himself, to be sure, as any poet might in compiling a 
collection for publication, tried to put some kind of order into his strange <a 
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of words; but Berendt's totalitarian arrangement of it all into neat philosophico- 
theological howerbeds centred round a single grand theme is as misconceived as it 
is unconvincing. For such a purpose, of course, the definition of the centralizing 
theme has to be kept as fluid as a half-made jelly. We are offered an equivocatin 

mixture of vague concepts such as ‘Gott’, ‘Geist’, ‘Kunst’, ‘Dichtung’, ‘Inspiration ; 
‘Offenbarung , “Gottferne’, “Gottsuche’, and so forth, and we are told that the 
Neue Gedichte are a strict complex cycle (with epicycles) built round the general 
(but very general) idea of poetic Inspiration, conceived as somehow equivalent to 
divine Revelation. There is no attempt (such as in Mason or Guardini or Kohl- 
schmidt (‘Rilkes Religiositat’ in Die entzweite Welt) to distinguish the religious 
from the aesthetic category, although such a distinction is surely a sine qua non 
of serious Rilke criticism. But above all, Berendt is obliged in the service of his 
thesis to cudgel and torture every poem in the Neue Gedichte until it assumes, with 
a monotonous click, the semblance of some relationship to Rilke’s alleged central 
idea. These interpretations vary from the merely implausible to the quite fanciful; 
they are hardly ever supported by argument, the author preferring dogmatic 
statement or documentary sleight-of-hand and rapprochement forcé. An example of 
this method is the interpretation of Persisches Heliotrop: a passage from Kierkegaard 
is cited which, so far as one can see, has no relevance at all to Rilke’s poem except 
that the word ‘Heliotrop’ occurs in it; on the strength of this Kierkegaard document 
alone it is concluded that the theme of the poem is a lover's farewell to his mistress; 
this situation is then re-interpreted as a religious symbol, the poem is ‘eingereiht’ 
into a series dominated by ‘Abschiedsstimmung’, and so on. Is this “Wissenschaft'? 
For further examples, impossible to analyse here, the interested reader may refer 
to Berendt’s readings of Friiher Apoll (pp. 44-5), Archaischer Torso Apolls (p. 49), 
Buddha in der Glorie (pp. 56-7), Abisag (p. 80), Die Gazelle (p. 115), Rémische 
Fontane (pp. 155-6), Das Karrusseli (p. 158 inf.), Geburt der Venus (p. 190), or Esther 
(p. 216). In all these cases and in most others, preconceived theological or quasi- 
theological concepts are imported into the text with less than the minimum of 
justification. Dr Berendt is determined never to read Rilke’s poems as ‘mere 
descriptions. This whole approach seems to stem partly from a basic confusion 
between poetry and allegory, which the author does not clear up by juggling from 
time to time with intermediate concepts such as symbol, metaphor, or “Chiffre’. 
His view of Rilke’s religious attitude is in any case the conventional legendary one 
long ago exploded by Mason and others: ‘der Dichter |durfte] in seinem tiefsten 
Wesen eine wahrhaft christliche Haltung der Liebe zu Mensch, Kreatur, Ding, 
eine Haltung der Demut, des Kniens und Betens, der frommen Gottverehrung ... 
scin cigen nennen’ (pp. 92-3). To be sure, the occasional moment of mere observa- 
tion does allow Dr Berendt to notice, with an air of surprise, that Rilke’s work is 
here and there ‘fast [sic] blasphemisch’ (pp. 96, 236). But with what degree of 
insight into Rilke’s mentality are we to credit a critic who states, for instance, that 
irony is alien to the author of the Duino Elegies and Malte Laurids Brigge (‘ ... fast 
ironisch.. Freilich ist dieser Seelenton dem Dichter beinahe ebenso fremd wie der 
Humor’, p. 149)? Does he know what irony is? There is, indeed, no trace of it in 
his own writing, the stylistic level of which may be judged by his own rare excur- 
sions into metaphor (if that is the nght word), e.g. “Wieder also stand beim 
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Alkaios-Gedicht ein Kunstding Pate’ (p. 75) ... ‘Noch einmal ist Rilke ... bei den 
Klépplerinnen geistig eingekehrt in einem ... Gedicht: Valangien’ (p. 128) ... ‘die 
Behauptung, ein Kunstding ... habe Pate gestanden’ (p. 323), etc. 

Dr Berendt’s undertaking is at least creditably sibinah as was also that of 
the Tower of Babel, and so painstaking a compilation has no doubt laid up much 
merit for its author. Many readers, however, will prefer to continue enjoying or 
disliking or misunderstanding Rilke’s poems in their own way. 


F. D. Luxe 
Manchester 


Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe. Band V. Kabale und Liebe. Kleine Dramen. 
Herausgegeben von Heinz Otto Burger und Walter Hdllerer. Weimar: 
Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger. 1957. DM 12 und 15.75. 


When in March 1946 the rebuilt Comedy Theatre on the Kurfiirstendamm 
inaugurated its reopening with Kabale and Liebe it was not only paying tribute to 
the greatest of German dramatists but pronouncing at the same time a value 
judgment. For Kabale und Liebe has always been the most popular of Schiller’s 
plays, before the war and since. As the Editors point out in their learned and 
readable Introduction, this cannot possibly be due to the attraction of outworn 
conventions and transient social and political conditions which form the ostensible 
contents of this ‘revolutionary’ play. After all it was Iffand, not Schiller, who had 
stressed this aspect by providing it with its double-barrelled title so characteristic 
of the “Biirgerliches Tesenitel Schiller, with Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson and 
Emilia Galotti in mind, had been content to call it after his heroine, Louise Millerin, 
implying thereby that his chief concern was with the fundamental problem of 
love itself, rather than with a clash between ‘Liebe’ and an adventitious “Cabale’. 
And if, with the Editors, we look deeper, we do find that the issue turns less on 
outward social problems than on ethical or even religious ones. The conflict is 
not between Love and Society, but between Love and Law, and Louise interprets 
this Law as the Law of God, whose highest behest is to forgive and to be forgiven 
in return. “Vergeben’ is her last word, as it is that of the Prasident; and it is implied, 
too, in the last gesture of Ferdinand. Thus it is possible to say, as the Editors do, 
that the play ends on a Christian note of reconciliation — though it is not necessary 
to narrow it down in this way: Schiller, like Lessing, was all for penetrating the 
particulars of a religion in order to reach the essential and universal truths which 
religions embody. But when the Editors go on to assert that the play therefore: 
‘stellt uns an jene Grenze, wo die verbindlichen Kriterien endgiiltig versagen und 
die Aufgabe der geistigen Auseinandersetzung von der Interpretation an die 
Meditation iibergeht’, they are turning their backs on all that Schiller was to stand 
for and strive for, as artist, as critic and as thinker. Whatever modes might be used 
by the artist as material, personal, social, philosophical, religious, or any other, his 
task is to transmute them into form such that they should call forth one response 
only, the aesthetic. The function of the critic follows inevitably from this: the 
analysis of structures which call forth this particular kind of response. The Schiller 
of the Asthetische Briefe would have been horrified at the Romantic abrogation of 
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this function implied in the suggestion that he has no option here but to exchange 
‘interpretation’ for ‘meditation’, and it would not have mollified him at all that 
it was perhaps an appropriate reaction to a play written when he was the author 
of Die Schaubiihne als eine moralische Anstalt betrachtet. 

The Kleine Dramen in this volume have little affinity with Kabale und Liebe, 
although the baroque Singspiel, Semele, treats of the same theme of princely 
despotism. Kérners Vormittag is a trifle, and has little more than biographical 
interest. Der verséhnte Menschenfeind, on the other hand, affords early evidence of 
Schiller’s concern with the fundamental opposition of the ‘real’ and the ‘ideal’ 
which was to be so characteristic a feature of his work, both dramatic and aesthetic. 
To the reader of Kabale und Liebe it recalls, by the lavishness with which the 
‘misanthrope’ scatters his largesse, the motif which critics have found so disturbing 
in the behaviour of Ferdinand, and particularly the scene of old Miller gloating 
over ‘das bare, gelbe, leibhafte Gottesgeld’ which is the blood-price paid for his 
daughter. Since the Editors have been good enough to refer favourably to the 
English edition of Kabale und Liebe in Blackwell's Texts, they should perhaps also 
have included the illuminating study by Ilse Appelbaum Graham, ‘Passions and 
Possessions in Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe’ in Vol. V1 (1952) of this Journal, in which 
she emphasizes the importance of the monetary symbolism in this play. But in 
general the present edition is all that the scholar could d desire, from its full discussion 
of the ‘Uberliefe ‘rung’ and its excellent ‘Anmerkungen’, to the very informative 
‘Wirkungsgeschichte’ with its wealth of new and valuable material. This last 
makes it abundantly clear that Kabale und Liebe belongs once and for all to 
‘Weltliteratur . 

L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 
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